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The Divinity of the Japanese Emperor 


KAZUO KAWAI 


THE JAPANESE, it is generally thought, have traditionally regarded 
their Emperor as being divine, and indeed the Meiji Constitution of 
1889 clearly stated that ‘the Emperor is sacred and inviolable’. 
On January 1, 1946, however, obviously under the influence of the 
Allied Occupation, the Emperor formally renounced his divinity ; 
while the Constitution of 1947, whose inspiration has caused it to be 
popularly known as the ‘MacArthur Constitution’, declares the 
Emperor to be a mere ‘symbol of the State . . . deriving his position 
from the will of the people in whom resides sovereign power’. This 
apparently revolutionary change has manifold implications which are 
naturally of interest to the political scientist. 

The present author has had occasion elsewhere to deal with the 
constitutional problems attendant upon this shift from the principle of 
divine right to the principle of popular sovereignty.! But this issue 
suggests other problems — more psychological than constitutional in 
nature, but still political— which might profitably be pursued at 
this time. 

According to the traditional belief, the Emperor is directly 
descended from the Sun Goddess; the Japanese people are all in 
some degree descended from the same line ; hence the entire Japanese 
nation comprises a great patriarchal family in which the Emperor is the 
father and his subjects are his children. Such a myth implies an 
undemocratic political system, embodying as it does such concepts as 
a divine ruler, a chosen people, and a hierarchical relationship between 
ruler and ruled fixed by indissoluble hereditary ties. The new 
dispensation, on the other hand, implies a democratic system in which 
the Throne has theoretically come to have no more authority than the 
British Crown, so that the Japanese people have come to possess as 
much opportunity for popular government as in any Anglo-Saxon 
country. The vital question is, do the Japanese people still cling to 
their old myth, or have they come to accept the new dispensation ? 

Common sense would indicate that official pronouncements and a 
few years of influence exerted by the Allied Occupation could hardly 


1 Kazuo Kawai, ‘Sovereignty and Democracy in the Japanese Constitution’, 
The American Political Science Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 3, Sept. 1955. 
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be expected to bring about a sudden reversal of ancient folkways. 
But common sense would also indicate that even ancient folkways can 
hardly remain forever immune from the inexorable march of historical 
change. The present attitude of the Japanese people toward the 
imperial institution must therefore lie somewhere between the two 
extremes of the ancient myth and the new doctrine. The problem 
is to determine just where. 

It is first necessary to clarify what the Japanese mean when they 
speak of the divinity of the Emperor. Questioning the Japanese on 
this point does little good, for many Japanese even today are as likely, 
as not to affirm that they really believe the Emperor to be a god. 
This confounds the Westerner from the outset, for he cannot imagine 
how any rational person can regard a flesh-and-blood being as a god. 
To the Westerner, a god is a supernatural being characterised by 
powers of omnipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence. A god is the 
opposite of finite man. The Westerner imagines even a heathen idol 
to be an attempt at representation, however distorted and inadequate, 
of some aspect of the Absolute. 

To the Japanese, as with many Orientals, however, the distinction 
between god and man, the supernatural and the natural, the divine 
and the secular, is not so clear. Rather than a fact to be defined and 
comprehended, it is regarded as a matter of feeling, lying in the realm 
of poesy and symbolism. Whether he be a Buddhist or a Christian in 
his formal beliefs, the Japanese, with his folk background of animistic 
and pantheistic Shintoism, tends vaguely to feel that every material 
phenomenon in the universe is permeated with a spiritual character ; 
that along with the hard physical fact of a stone exists the spiritual 
reality of a stone which might be termed the spirit or the god of the 
stone, and that along with the wet physical fact of a river exists the 
spiritual reality of a river which might be termed the spirit or the god 
of the river. The physical aspect of any entity is mundane while the 
spiritual aspect of any entity is divine. 

All things are therefore both secular and divine. To the extent that 
man has an entity beyond his physical body, he has a divine spark 
chat makes him in some degree a god. The easy apthoeosis of a hero, 
or the war dead, or even any ancestor into a Shinto deity is therefore 
not a transformation at all, but a continuation of their true entity, for 
they had all always been gods as well as men. The death of their 


physical body means that only their spiritual entity or their entity 
as a god remains. 
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Not only the Emperor, not only the Japanese, but all human beings 
are thus gods in varying degrees. What is so strange, then, about 
regarding some individuals as being more spiritual or divine than 
others if they are more dedicated to sacerdotal functions than others ? 
The Emperor is divine in the sense that, as the ex officio chief high 
priest of the nation, a greater degree of sanctity attaches to his person 
than to others. The difference between him and his subjects is not 
so much a difference in kind, between a supernatural being and a 
human being, as a difference in degree and rank among fellow gods 
or fellow men. 

At the risk of appearing sacrilegious in Catholic eyes, it might be 
said that a somewhat similar Western example may be found in the 
position of the Pope. As an individual, he is a mortal man with all of 
man’s frailties and limitations, but when he acts in his official capacity 
he is the vicegerent of God whose pronouncements ex cathedra are 
infallible. The Emperor as an individual is a mortal man, but in his 
official capacity as emperor-patriarch-priest he is the symbol of 
supreme authority, spiritual as well as temporal, and thus enjoys a 
higher degree of sanctity than ordinary men. In this sense he is more 
of a god than other men. 

No Japanese, even the most ignorant and superstitious, has ever 
believed the Emperor to be a god in the Western sense of possessing 
powers of control over natural phenomena or that he necessarily 
possessed even superior human qualities. It was an open secret that 
the long ‘illness’ of the Emperor Taisho, who reigned from 1912 to 
1926, was mental. How on one occasion he rolled up a scroll from 
which he was reading a ceremonial message to the Diet and peered 
through it as through a telescope at the assembled legislators, and 
other similar stories of his deranged behaviour, were quite common 
knowledge. Yet this knowledge had no more effect on the Japanese 
veneration of the Emperor as an institution than the immorality and 
rascality of some of the Popes of the Middle Ages affected the authority 
and sanctity of the institution of the Papacy. The Emperor as a god 
in the Japanese sense is a symbol rather than an actual deity. An 
insane Emperor is as much a national god as a heroic Emperor. in 
the same way that a flag made of cheese-cloth is as much a national 
emblem as a silken flag. 

This conception of the Emperor as a symbol also underlies the 
historic Japanese doctrine that the Emperor may hold no political 
opinion of his own and may take no official action except in accordance 
with the advice of his ministers who assume all responsibility. To say 
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that the Emperor is too sacred to be sullied with politics is only another 
way of saying that he must remain nonpartisan in order that he may 
serve as the symbol of the entire nation. He should be nothing other 
than a flag carried aloft by those in power, but which can also be 
waved w:th equal fervour by the opponents of those in power. It is 
this essential neutralism of the imperial institution that caused the 
responsible Allied authorities to permit the retention of the Emperor 
despite the fact that the war had been waged in his name. There was 
no reason why democracy, any more than militarism or ultra- 
nationalism, should not make use of the prestige value of this 
banner-in-the-flesh. 

But while this concept of the innocuous political neutralism of the 
imperial symbol is valid, it must be admitted that historically this 
symbol has been manipulated more conspicuously in support of 
authoritarian goals than in support of democratic ones. The very 
origins of the official mythology is the prime case in point. 

It is quite evident that Amaterasu, the so-called Sun Goddess, was 
in fact a woman chieftain whose tribe established hegemony over 
other tribes in south-central Japan during the proto-historic period. 
A descendant of hers five generations later was Jimmu, who, upon 
considerably enlarging the territory under his control, assumed the 
title of Emperor supposedly on February 11, 660 B.C. The early 
empire, however, was no more than a loose confederation of virtually 
autonomous tribes over which Jimmu’s tribe claimed a shadowy 
pre-eminence which was contested by rival groups. In order to 
strengthen their tribe’s claim to pre-eminence, Jimmu and _ his 
descendants identified their illustrious ancestor Amaterasu with the 
sun, the indisputably most dominant of natural phenomena. A 
genealogy was elaborated which projected Amaterasu’s ancestry to 
heavenly progenitors and also traced her progeny through Jimmu to 
the tribal chieftains who succeeded him and from whom all the 
Emperors of Japan are supposedly directly descended. 

This easy apotheosis of human be‘ngs into Shinto deities resulting 
from the indistinct demarcation between the mundane and the spiritual 
in Japanese thought has already been discussed. It was also facilitated 
by the fact that a single word kami in ancient usage stood both for 
god and for anything high or superior, indicating the characteristic 
Japanese lack of differentiation between the divine and the secular. 
It was easy for kami, the superior chieftain, to be identified with kami, 
the god. This identification was further facilitated by the fact that 


the tribe of this early period consisted of a patriarchal clan (uji) 
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together with inferior non-related individuals organised in occupational 
guilds or corporations (be or tomobe) attached to the clan in a 
subsidiary relationship. 

In such a society, the same individual served politically as the 
chieftain of the tribe, socially as the patriarch of the clan, and 
religiously as the priest in the worship of the household gods. 
By reason of his function as priest, the patriarchal chieftain enjoyed a 
greater measure of sanctity than other individuals, which in turn led 
easily to the concept of his divine character. As the dominant tribe 
eventually consolidated its control over rival tribes, and the loose 
confederation was welded into a centralised monarchy, the claims of 
the ruling house to supremacy by reason of divinely ordained authority 
became formalised into the familiar national mythology perpetuated in 
literature and in political propaganda. 

Although this myth thus glorified the position of the imperial family, 
the actual political potency of the myth should not, however. be 
over-estimated. Whatever its influence on the primitive people of the 
tribal period, it is debatable to what extent the myth was literally 
believed and to what extent it was merely an aesthetically satisfying 
imagery fancied by a poetic people unconcerned with political analysis. 
Certainly by the time a centralised monarchy took firm shape in the 
Seventh Century A.D., the imported Confucian doctrine of a social 
and political order based on the moral authority of the virtuous ruler 
had come to overshadow the native myth as the ideological justification 
of the existing governmental system. 

Furthermore, neither the imported Confucian ideology nor the 
indigenous Shintoist myth was potent enough to assure anything more 
than the emptiest of lip service to imperial authority throughout the 
greater part of Japanese history. Most of the time the Emperors were 
either rois fainéants manipulated by some powerful courtier, or they 
were browbeaten and shoved aside by domineering feudal lords. 
So insignificant was the actual role of the Emperor after the develop- 
ment of feudalism about 1200 A.D., that it is doubtful whether most 
of the peasants were even aware of the existence of the emperorship 
until the inauguration of mass education in modern times. Even the 
first European diplomatic representatives in Japan did not realise until 
several years after their arrival that the ‘sort of pope’ whom they had 
vaguely heard of as living in the ancient capital of Kyoto was in 
reality the Emperor. 

It was not until the Westernisation and modernisation of Japan were 
well under way that the political utility of the long-neglected and 
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half-forgotten imperial myth came to be fully realised and exploited. 
Then the ‘westernised’” government of modern Japan systematically 
resurrected and refurbished this ancient myth as an inspiration for a 
new nationalism which would overcome feudal particularism and 
create a unified nation-state capable of standing among the nations 
of the West. Through such modern instrumentalities as compulsory 
universal schooling, printing presses, and readily indoctrinated con- 
script armies, the government disseminated this official propaganda so 
effectively that within a few decades both the Japanese people and the 
outside world were led to believe that the imperial institution had 
always been the dominating force in Japanese life. 

Actually this belief was a largely synthetic modern product. While 
some of its elements can undeniably be traced back to antiquity and 
exert a strong emotional appeal to the Japanese people, the relative 
neglect of the imperial myth as well as of the imperial institution itself 
throughout much of Japanese history would indicate that their great 
influence in modern times was an anomalous phenomenon of an 
exceptional and not necessarily permanent character. 

The religious sanction which the myth gave to the authority of the 
imperial government undoubtedly carried great weight with the 
common people who were intensively subjected in modern times to 
official indoctrination. There also were even some well-educated 
people who became fanatic believers and advocates. But it is unlikely 
that the leaders who calculatingly cultivated the myth as a matter of 
state policy were taken in by their own concoction. Furthermore, even 
while the official myth was being taught in the schools, the essentially 
rational and scientific bent of Japan’s modern educational system could 
not help but create a constantly growing scepticism. Although the 
human mind is capable of strange compartmentalisation so that 
individuals who were otherwise highly sophisticated might often 
remain quite uncritical in matters of politics or religion, it is certain 
that many Japanese never accepted the imperial myth as literal fact. 

Yet, in the face of official pressure and a general political situation 
which called for united patriotic effort, few Japanese cared openly to 
express doubt concerning the orthodox mythology ; and indeed many 
who silently rejected the literal accuracy of the myth nevertheless 
found emotional satisfaction in it as a patriotic allegory. Not all 
Christians are Fundamentalists ; many who do not accept literally the 


Biblical story of the Creation nor all the miracles as empirical fact find 
it possible nevertheless to be faithful supporters of the established 
Church. A similar attitude characterised the Modernist Japanese with 
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respect to the mythology of State Shintoism. 

Long before Japan’s defeat in war and the imposition of Western 
influence through the Allied Occupation, the growth of modern 
rationalism had already caused a considerable modification in the 
interpretation of the official myth on the part of many Japanese. 
In fact, the grounds for such a modification were found implicit in the 
very constitution which had outwardly proclaimed the Emperor to be 
“sacred and inviolable ’. 

The Meiji Constitution of 1889 was, of course, not democratic. 
It was the eventual product of the Meiji Restoration of 1868, which 
abolished the feudalistic government of the Tokugawa Shogunate 
and restored unified government directly under the Throne. The 
Restoration had been engineered by a small elite group who, utilising 
the historic doctrine that the sovereign authority of the Emperor 
should be delegated to advisers who assumed responsibility for all 
official acts, sought to concentrate all political power in their own 
hands in the belief that they were most competent to transform Japan 
into a strong modern nation. Thus, by replacing the power of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate by their own power, they sought in one sense 
merely to effect a change in the clique of advisers without effecting a 
fundamental change in the theoretical authority of the Emperor. 
In another sense, however, the Restoration was something more than 
just a palace revolution. For, although there was no mass movement, 
the new set of advisers owed their rise to power at least in part to the 
upsurge of new economic and social forces which coincided with the 
influx of modern Western influence. These factors also had to be given 
recognition in the new government. 

The Meiji Constitution of 1889 was thus designed to meet these 
complex requirements. It sought to mollify the new social forces by 
conceding to them some of the trappings of representative govern- 
ment ; it sought to satisfy Western standards of acceptability by setting 
up governmental institutions resembling in form those of the West. 
But it also sought to preserve and even to strengthen the oligarchic 
rule of the new set of imperial advisers. This it did by formalising the 
exalted powers of the Emperor in such a way that they had to be 
exercised by these advisers, who, being responsible only to the 
Emperor whom they advised, were in effect responsible only to 
themselves. By systematically invoking and nurturing the imperial 
myth, these advisers enhanced their own power. 

The Meiji Constitution, in other words, was designed to entrench 
the power of the clique that had engineered the Res‘oration and was 
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thus essentially undemocratic. But the very fact that a written 
constitution had been adopted at all provided an entering wedge for 
the democratisation of the Japanese government. No one, of course, 
could directly challenge the fact that theoretically the Emperor in his 
sovereign capacity had conferred the constitution upon his people. 
But it could be argued that the Emperor had been constrained to grant 
the constitution in response to the pressure of the new social forces, 
which could no longer be ignored. It could also be argued that, 
extensive as were the powers of the Emperor, the fact that these 
powers were defined at all in the constitution signified that they were 
subject to limitations. Finally it could be argued that the Emperor, 
by having granted a constitution that stipulated that his powers were 
to be exercised through duly constituted executive, legislative, judicial, 
and advisory bodies, was now himself bound by the provis‘ons of the 
constitution. 

The theoretical justification for this limitation on the exercise of the 
Emperor’s powers, and thus on the arbitrary actions of his advisers, 
was discovered in the corporate theory of the state, which defines the 
state as a corporate entity possessed of a legal personality. Although 
this theory was derived from the German concept of the Rechtsstaat, 
which had been picked up by Japanese constitutional lawyers studying 
in Europe, it could easily be assimilated into the stream of Japanese 
thought, for it was quite compatible with the concept of the nation 
as an integrated organism inherent in the Japanese view of their 
theocratic-patriarchal state. At the same time, it had liberalising 
implications, for in a corporate state the Emperor is not himself the 
state but is merely one of its components. The Emperor is sovereign, 
to be sure, but only in the sense of being the bearer of sovereignty as 
an organ of the state. As such, the Emperor, even though he is the 
supreme organ, cannot act arbitrarily, but can exercise his powers only 
in consonance with other organs of the state. This concept could lead 
logically to making the Emperor’s advisers responsible not solely to the 
Emperor, and thereby responsible in effect only to themselves, but 
responsible also to such other organs of the state as the legislature. 

The beauty of this ‘organ theory’ (as the Japanese term it) of the 
Emperor lay in the fact that it provided a rationale for the 
democratisation of the Japanese government which, while not wholly 
indigenous, was nevertheless comprehensible to the Japanese in terms 
of their own ideological pattern. At the same time, it weakened the 
notion of the mystic uniqueness of the Japanese emperorship by 


explaining the nature of the emperorship in rational, universalistic 
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terms. It provided an unbroken bridge between tradition and modern 
democratic government over which the Japanese could advance under 
their own motive power. 

Although the traditionalists naturally abhorred the ‘organ theory ’ 
as a heresy and denounced it as the product of the European 
movement from absolute monarchy to popular sovereignty which 
represented incipient republicanism in disguise, it steadily gained 
popular acceptance. By the 1920's its chief advocate, Professor 
Tatsukichi Minobe of the Law Faculty of the Tokyo Imperial 
University, came to be showered with official honours, his works 
became the authorised handbooks for government school teachers, his 
disciples filled most of the important government offices, and the 
general public swung behind him. All this was accompanied by a 
steady growth in parliamentary government that, while feeble by 
Western standards, held promise for the further democratisation of 
Japan. Even many who had some doubts as to the validity of the 
“organ theory’ itself counted themselves among Minobe’s supporters, 
for he had become the popular symbol of progress, enlightenment, and 
democracy as opposed to the dead hand of tradition. As new times 
created new social classes which strained at the immobility of the 
traditional hierarchical social structure, Minobe appeared to these 
classes as the standard-bearer of their assault on the ideological 
underpinnings of the old order. The ‘organ theory” became the 
battlecry of democracy. This phenomenon attests to the popularity 
which a modern rational concept of the emperorship attained at one 
time in pre-war Japan. 

When the militarist-fascist reaction set in during the 1930's, it is 
true that the government succumbed to reactionary pressure to 
proscribe the ‘organ theory’. But such an arbitrary dictum, while 
compelling outward conformity, changed few minds. The ‘organ 
theory’ continued to be quietly cherished by those who had any 
pretensions to intellectual independence. 

It should be clear from the foregoing account that the change 
instituted by the Allied Occupation in the official doctrine concerning 
the Emperor did not, therefore, entail quite as abrupt a change in the 
thinking of many Japanese as might have otherwise been expected. 
Although, to the perturbation of some pre-war liberals, the post-war 
doctrine of unalloyed popular sovereignty and the reduction of the 
Emperor to a completely ceremonial figurehead represented a con- 
siderable difference from the ‘organ theory’, the difference was not 
as revolutionary as the mere juxtaposition of the provisions of the 
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Meiji Constitution and of the ‘MacArthur Constitution’ might seem 
to indicate. To a greater extent than was probably generally realised 
abroad, there were many Japanese whose earlier thinking had already 
prepared them to accept the new doctrine without difficulty. Even in 
the case of those to whom the new doctrine came as an unexpected 
new idea, the ambiguous and ambivalent Japanese concept of the 
relation between the secular and the divine rendered the change less 
upsetting than Westerners might imagine. To the Japanese it was as 
easy to demote a god to a man as to elevate a man to a god; it 
entailed no real change but only a slight shift of focus. 

It was thus not such an outrageously preposterous act when the 
Allied authorities, in an attempt to bring the Japanese emperorship in 
harmony with the Occupation objective of democratising Japan, caused 
the Emperor formally to renounce his divinity. So natural did the step 
seem to the Japanese that it aroused comparatively little excitement 
among them. It seems to have aroused far more interest abroad than 
in Japan. Some foreign observers hailed it as a revolutionary trans- 
formation of an ancient institution, while others regarded it cynically 
as an insincere gesture calculated to deceive the world. Neither view 
was correct, for both stemmed from Western notions of divinity which, 
as explained earlier, simply were not relevant to Japanese thinking. 

The Japanese had known right along that the Emperor was a mortal 
man. So what, thought they, was so strange about giving voice to the 
obvious ? At the same time, the Japanese know that all human beings 
are also in a sense divine. No formal proclamation could divest the 
Emperor of this kind of divinity any more than a formal proclamation 
could divest any other human being of his own lesser measure of this 
same kind of divinity. While a few literal-minded conservatives 
undoubtedly deplored the proclamation and a few literal-minded 
liberals welcomed it, the vast majority of Japanese thought that the 
proclamation was rather pointless and therefore remained compara- 
tively indifferent and mildly puzzled. They felt that no fundamental 
change had taken place; neither did they regard the announcement 
of change as being insincere. Depending on the context of a given 
situation, any person could call attention to whichever aspect of his 
being he pleased. 


This formal renunciation of divinity by the Emperor was, however, 
not altogether pointless ; it did have some limited degree of usefulness. 
If it did no more than give emphasis to the human side of the 
Emperor's nature, by so doing it at least helped to accelerate the 
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process of development of the rational, progressive aspects of the 
emperorship which could be made to serve democratic ends. 

There is no space here to cite the innumerable examples that might 
be presented which would illustrate the changing concept of the 
emperorship among the masses since the formal disclaimer of divinity. 
Suffice it to say that, on the one hand, the drastically changed political, 
social, and intellectual climate of post-war Japan has tremendously 
strengthened the growth of rational liberal viewpoints ; on the other 
hand, the basically ambivalent nature of the Japanese concept of the 
Emperor's divinity is conducive — as it has been for some time — to a 
process of gradual transition rather than to either a dogmatic rigidity 
or a revolutionary iconoclasm. 

During this period of gradual transition, an observer can find almost 
anything he wishes to find. He can discover many Japanese who still 
regard the Emperor with almost religious veneration. Even among 
those who have no firm devotion to the emperor system, there are 
many who vaguely feel uncomfortable over the growing freedom and 
informality toward the Emperor and who suspect that the new trend 
is somehow improper. On the other hand, an observer can find plenty 
of evidences of the opposite attitude. Much discussion, some serious 
but some quite irreverent, goes on concerning the pros and cons of the 
emperor system. The debate is now hardly ever over the truth or 
falsity of the imperial myth; most articulate people now take it for 
granted that the myth is just a myth. The argument is simply over 
whether or not the imperial institution under modern conditions 
continues to have a political utility which renders it worthy of being 
cherished. Although the weight of the argument generally seems to 
favour those who would honour the imperial institution, it is significant 
that the arguments are now couched almost wholly in rational terms ; 
invocations of a mystic patriotism would now generally be greeted 
with laughter. To a Westerner, respect toward the imperial institution 
may still seem to be a prominent Japanese attitude ; but to one who 
has known Japan in earlier times, the casualness and freedom with 
which traditionally taboo subjects are now bandied about appear in 
startling contrast to the past. 

As might be expected, it is among the more elderly, among the 
peasants, and among the petty bourgeoisie— the bulwarks of con- 
ventional respectability in any nation — that the traditional attitudes 
persist most prominently. It is most conspicuously, but not exclusively, 
among the younger elements of the population, among the urban 


workers and the ‘ white-collar class’, and among the intellectuals that 
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the newer attitude prevails. It so happens significantly that, in the 
composition of Japan’s population today, the young far outnumber the 
old, the urban industrial and commercial elements outnumber the rural 
elements, and universal literacy makes for a widespread and vigorous — 
though not necessarily wise — intellectual activity. What this means 
is obvious. Although the continued presence of traditional elements 
in the population undoubtedly exerts a retarding effect, there can be 
little question as to the direction of the prevailing trend. 

At the same time, the lingering influence of the imperial tradition 
helps to provide a valuable sense of continuity, legitimacy, and 
stability to the process of democratic development. Without this 
stabilising force, chaos might have ensued in the upsetting period 
immediately following the surrender, giving rise to the extremism of a 
mass authoritarianism more dangerous than the extremism of the old 
emperorship. As it is, the attitude of the Japanese people is steadily 
moving by peaceful evolution toward approximation of the familiar 
attitude which prevails among the peoples of the constitutional 
monarchical democracies of Europe. 


Wellington Central 
The Field and the Battle 


R. H. BROOKES 


WELLINGTON CENTRAL AND CENTRAL WELLINGTON 


Elections are held to return Members to Parliament, not to provide 
manipulable statistics for the student. This is very sad for the budding 
psepho'ogist, particularly in a country as democratic as New Zealand, 
where the boundaries of the electorates from which he derives his 
voting figures are likely to be redrawn after each quinquennial census. 
But from one point of view this serves to increase the significance of 
his studies ; it is important to peer beyond the kaleidoscopic pattern 
of constituencies, beyond the fluctuations of seats and of majorities, 
to discover what changes in the behaviour of the voting public give 
rise to these fluctuations. 

Though there has existed for over fifty years an electorate called 
“Wellington Central’, one must not be misled by this apparent 
continuity. Between the Wellington Centrals of the 1919-25 period 
and that of 1938-43 there is little overlap, while that of 1946-51 is 
again almost wholly different. Comparisons between the voting 
behaviour of these entities and that of 1957 (which differs from that 
of 1954, which differs again from that of 1951) would be pointless. 
Before study of the electoral history of the district is possible, we must 
discover an area which corresponds as closely as possible to that of the 
electorate of 1957, but which is reasonably self-contained, i.e. which 
contains within it all the polling booths which residents of the area are 
likely to have used in that and previous years, but no polling booths 
which residents of other areas are likely to have used. 

Two facts make this undertaking possible. First, the population of 
this part of Wellington has fallen sharply in recent years ; meanwhile 
the population of New Zealand has increased, without any change in 
the number of M.P.s, so the Representation Commission (in its 
quinquennial efforts to equalise the population of electorates) has been 
obliged to increase the extent of Wellington Central very considerably. 
It now contains most of the area previously covered by the different 
but smaller entities which went by that name. Secondly, Wellington’s 
hills and valleys tend to divide the population into self-contained 
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districts. With these divisions, and a couple of more or less arbitrary 
lines, one can define an area which is reasonably self-contained, which 
includes all the Wellington Central polling booths of 1957 (plus a few 
from other electorates) and most of those in earlier versions of 
Wellington Central. This area I shall call * Central Wellington’. 
It consists of a working-class core in Te Aro and Aro Street, flanked 
by two districts each of which includes middle-class sections (Hataitai, 
Roseneath, Lower Terrace) and mixed residential neighbourhoods 
(Thorndon, and the western slopes of Mount Victoria).! These three 
zones will be designated ‘ Centre ’, ‘North’, and ‘East’. The political 
balance in Central Wellington is a result of three factors: (a) a 
short-run pendulum-swing within each zone, (b) longer-run changes 
in the character of each zone, and (c) changes in the relative 
populousness of each zone within Central Wellington as a whole. 
The outcome of an election in Wellington Central depends therefore 
on all these factors, and also on what section of Central Wellington 
happens to lie within the electoral boundaries at that time. 

The data with which we start are the polling-booth voting figures, 
abstracted from the Appendices to the Journals of the House of 
Representatives,2 and totalled for each zone. The party votes not 
recorded by polling booth (i.e. absent votes, declaration votes, postal 
votes, and servicemen’s votes) are then distributed between the zones 
in the same proportion as the polling-booth votes for that party in that 
constituency. 

Figures for pre-war years show the voting population to have risen 
fairly steadily from 1922 to 1935, then jumped by over four thousand 
to a 1938 peak of 31,485. This jump may have been due in part to 
an increase in voter-participation in 1938, when electoral judgment 
was passed on the performance of the first Labour government. Other 
factors, however, were probably of greater importance: the return to 
the city of men previously in work-camps for the unemployed ; the 
increase in the number of government employees ; and expansion of 
secondary industry. There can have been little new housing in Central 
Wellington for this influx, and one suspects that in both 1938 and 1946 
there may have been some overcrowding, since relieved by the 
development of new housing areas outside the city. 

But the voting population has not merely fallen to that of 1935; 
the trend of the ’twenties has been reversed, and the voting figure for 


1 A fuller description of ‘Central Wellington’ is given in the Appendix. 


2 I am grateful to the Electoral Department for permission to use the 1957 
returns, unpublished at the time of writing. 
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1957 is lower than that for 1919. Nor can the additional decline be 
attributed to a fall in voter-participation. Thanks to the re-registration 
of 1957 we can make a more than usually accurate estimate of the 
number of non-voters in Central Wellington last November; unless 
a substantial number of non-voters failed to renew their registration, 
there were about 1,800 abstentions, which is almost certainly not more 
than the figure for 1954. (If the electoral rolls for 1954 are to be 
trusted, there were indeed twice as many abstentions in that year.) 
in part the fall may be due to a change in the age-composition of the 
population, with more under-21’s per household than in the years of 
depression and war. But in the centre zone the main factor has 
without doubt been the conversion to industrial or commercial use of 
areas previously residential. 

This raises the question of the part played by each zone in 
determining the outcome for Central Wellington as a whole. In 
Table I the votes cast for parties in each zone are expressed as a 
percentage of the total vote for Central Wellington, for two specimen 
pre-war and for all post-war elections. 


TABLE I 
ZONAL PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL VOTE IN CENTRAL WELLINGTON 


1922 1938 1946 1949 1951 1954 1957 
North 25.24 25.06 24.28 2422 23.45 24.10 25.48 
Centre 44.84 41.67 40.63 40.00 3883 37.76 35.57 
East 29.92 33.27 35.09 85.78 87.72 38.14 38.95 


From Table I it is clear that, while the voting population in the 
north zone has expanded and contracted at almost the same rate 
as that of Central Wellington, the working-class centre zone has 
decreased, and the more middle-class east zone correspondingly 
increased, in importance. Unless offset by changes occurring within 
each zone, we should expect to find a shift to the right in the political 
centre of gravity. 

This proposition may be tested by comparing the changing 
distribution of votes between parties in Central Wellington with the 
simultaneous changes in Wellington as a whole. The figures for all 
Wellington City electorates, rather than for all electorates or all city 
electorates, have been taken in order to avoid any influence from 
extraneous occupational or regional factors in the comparison. The 
results appear in Table II, compiled by subtracting the percentage of 
the total vote given to the government party in all Wellington seats 
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from the percentage given to that party in Central Wellington. By 
taking the figures for the governing party, attention is focused on the 
strength of loyalty to the party under attack, rather than on fluctuations 
within the anti-government vote induced by fortuitous third-party 
candidatures. The signs have been arranged so that plus values 
indicate a rightward, and minus values a leftward, deviation from the 
Wellington mean. 


TABIZE Sit 
DEVIATION TO THE RIGHT, CENTRAL WELLINGTON 
MINUS WELLINGTON 
1922 1938 1946 1949 1951 1954 1957 
North +10.1 +104 +63 +86 +74 +32 +53 
Centre —-78 -88 -96 -—-84 —-98 —104 -—108 
East +104 8.5 +110 +111 +109 +97 +682 
All Zones $22 PS Es aa 0 Oo ee 


The all-zone figures suggest that Central Wellington has usually 
been about 2% to the right of the city as a whole, but there is no 
indication that it is moving further to the right. Indeed, the figures 
for the two latest elections suggest rather a leftward shift, and the 
figures for each zone deserve scrutiny to see what support is given for 
this view. The centre zone, though shrinking, is if anything becoming 
more intensely left-wing. The east zone, which bulks larger, looks to 
be relatively less right-wing than before. Within it the Roseneath 
booths reveal no clear trend, but both Hataitai and the western slopes 
show a leftward movement since the war. 


TAB ie, LEY 
DEVIATION TO THE RicHT — East-ZONE DisTRICTS MINUS 
ALL WELLINGTON 


1946 1949 1951 1954 1957 
Hataitai 5 pes + 21.0 + 20.2 + 18:3 + 15.7 
Slopes + 1.1 0 — 11 — 1.5 — 9.9 


The north zone seems to be less to the right than it was before the 
war, but the post-war fluctuations are perplexing. They might perhaps 
be explained as the product of two movements proceeding at varying 
speeds: on the one hand, the encroachment of the boarding-house 
population on the previously middle-class area in Upper Thorndon, 


and, on the other, the depopulation of the working-class district in 
Lower Thorndon. 
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THE CAMPAIGN 


These, then, have been the trends in Central Wellington. What have 
been the consequences for Wellington Central? The electorate 
became a Labour seat in the days when it lay within the centre zone. 
Its base has remained here, though as constituencies have increased in 
size it has extended to take in large areas either of the north or of the 
east zones, and in 1957 it covered most of both of these. This has 
naturally rendered it more marginal: our hypothetical electorate of 
Central Wellington would have returned a National member in 1949 
and 1951. In 1954, indeed, in the actual electorate, Labour’s majority 
was only 627, with 791 votes going to the Social Credit candidate. 
The re-districting of 1957 favoured Labour, the main changes being 
the inclusion of most of Thorndon (giving Labour a net gain of 
perhaps 200 votes) and the exclusion of half of Hataitai (involving 
National in a net loss of perhaps 200 votes). Disregarding the various 
long-run trends within the area already noted, and supposing no 
change in the Social Credit vote, the National candidate needed a net 
transfer of 500 voters, or about 3% of the probable voting population, 
to win the seat. 

The Labour candidate had the further advantage of present 
possession. As sitting member, and still more perhaps as Mayor of 
Wellington, Mr. Kitts was in the public eye long before the campaign 
started. There was no attempt by the Electorate Committee of the 
National Party to select their man early 3 to give him an equal chance 
of securing publicity. New Zealand parties do not follow the English 
practice of ‘nursing the constituency’; it is felt that, while early 
selection might make it easier to acquaint all voters with the 
candidate’s name, this would be offset by disadvantages — the press 
would not give him publicity between elections if it felt he sought 
it for partisan purposes, and activity by the candidate in civic 
organisations would probably be interpreted as self-advertisement, and 
would in consequence be resented. The objective is to select the 
candidate at a moment sufficiently close to the election for the act of 
choice itself to generate public interest, which can be maintained and 
increased for the limited period of the campaign, and to choose, if 
possible, a man already widely known. The National Party accordingly 
made its choice on October 2, just over eight weeks before polling 
day ; its nominee was Mr. Max Wall, a City Councillor and eponymous 
director of a retail motor company in the city. The party’s candidate 


3 For a description of the selection procedure, see R. N. Kelson, ‘The New 
Zealand National Party’, in Political Science, Vol. 6, no. 2, Sept. 1954. 
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in 1954 did not offer to stand again, and Mr. Wall was first in a field 
of about half a dozen contenders. Informed circles in the party made 
light of the suggestion that the selection had been influenced by 
Mr. Wall’s recent leadership of the opposition to the proposal, 
supported by the Mayor and a majority of the Council, to use the 
newly-cleared land opposite the Town Hall as a car park. Even if this 
issue had no bearing on the choice, the attention given to it by the 
local press meant that Mr. Wall’s name was widely publicised shortly 
before the campaign started. 

The City Corporation provided not only the Labour candidate (the 
Mayor) and the National candidate (a Councillor), but also the Social 
Credit candidate (an employee of the corporation). ‘We are all 
working for the City Council in one way or another, Mr. Wall 
remarked, ‘but I’m the only one who doesn’t get paid for it.’ 
Mr. Norris was selected at about the same time as Mr. Wall, and like 
him was a new candidate, Mr. Elliott (who contested the seat for 
Social Credit in 1954) this time standing in the adjacent Island Bay 
electorate. The Wellington Central Branch of the Social Credit 
Political League found difficulty in recruiting a candidate locally, and 
delegated its power of choice + to the Wellington Regional Council 
of the League, which selected Mr. Norris. A working man with 
previous experience in Labour Party and trade union organisation, he 
was evidently chosen to make an appeal to the working-class voters 
in the electorate ; unlike Mr. Kitts and Mr. Wall he was not widely 
known before the campaign started. 

The candidates receive support during the campaign from their 
respective party organisations, but at the local level these organisations 
differ one from another. At the national level both major parties 
publish and distribute to all householders two or three policy state- 
ments, and at the city level all three parties insert block advertisements 
in the press calling attention to forthcoming meetings to be addressed 
by the party’s candidates. In the case of the local Labour party,5 
the key to an understanding of the situation is that, in city areas, 
there is no permanent party unit at the constituency level; the 
Wellington Labour Representation Committee exists at the city level, 
and within (or partly within) the boundaries of the Wellington Central 


4 For a description of the normal selection procedure, see John Penfold, ‘Th 
a ces Social Credit Political League en Political pEehtae Vol. 7, no. L 
arc : 


5 On Labour Party organisation generally, se hn Penfold, ‘ 
Zealand Labour Party’, Political Science, Voll 6, fist - March 1954. enone 
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electorate are five permanent party branches, designated Central (ice. 
Thorndon), City, Te Aro, Mount Victoria, and Roseneath. Repre- 
sentatives of these branches form an Inter-Branch Committee to fight 
the election, and the voluntary and part-time secretary to this 
committee was Labour’s chief organiser of the 1957 campaign. In the 
adjacent Miramar electorate the services of a full-time Labour 
organiser were secured for one month. This contrast highlights the 
uneven distribution of resources between constituencies; indeed, 
representatives of all three parties explained to me that it was a pity 
to spend time studying the activities of their party in Wellinzton 
Central, since there were bigger and better organisations elsewhere. 
This may have been true, but since Wellington Central was the nearest 
thing to a marginal seat that there was in the district it is odd that 
the parties did not take action to remedy the situation.§ 

The Labour organiser, with the aid of the Inter-Branch Committee 
and of volunteers from the branches, is responsible for the house-to- 
house canvass and roll-check, for printing, addressing and distributing 
to all electors the candidate’s own circular, for fixing with the candidate 
his programme of public meetings and for hiring halls for these, for 
arranging radio and screen advertising, for the staffing of the Labour 
committee rooms, and for election-day organisation. In Wellington 
Central he was supported by a force of between thirty-five and forty 
volunteer workers, some of whom were engaged on the house-to-house 
canvass as early as July, before the main electoral roll closed; in the 
end it was reckoned that the canvass had covered ‘the best part if 
not all’ of the electorate, emphasis having been given to the areas 
believed to contain a high proportion of floating voters. Particular 
jobs — e.g. printing the election circular, staffing committee-rooms — 
were assigned to particular individuals by the organiser. Nearly 
nineteen thousand envelopes were addressed for the candidate’s 
circular, which was delivered in nearly all cases by volunteer labour. 

The organisation of the National Party is also based on the local 
branch, of which there are four in Wellington Central: Hataitai, 
Roseneath, Slopes (the west side of Mt. Victoria), and City (including 
Thorndon). However, there is a permanent organisation at con- 
stituency level, the Electorate Committee, and in a compact 
constituency at least, this body is likely to be more important than 
the local branches. The secretary of the Electorate Committee is in 


6 Factors tending to limit the redistribution of resources between electorates 
are discussed by D. S. North in Political Campaign Tactics in New Zealand 
(unpublished thesis in the Library of the Victoria University of Wellington), 


p. 40. 
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effect a permanent, part-time, honorary organiser for the constituency, 
responsible for the canvass and roll-check, for addressing envelopes 
and staffing committee-rooms, and for election-day arrangements. 
However, there is also created for the duration of the campaign an 
ad hoc Candidate’s Committee, selected by the candidate, which 
arranges meetings and hall-hire, printing, advertising, and publicity 
generally, and appoints a full-time organiser to co-ordinate these 
activities. I was advised, in an interview just over three weeks from 
polling day, that it was planned to complete the house-to-house canvass 
about a week before the election. On election day, however, it 
appeared that bad weather had frustrated this intention, and the 
canvass was not complete. The National organisation seems to have 
been quicker than its rivals in making arrangements on behalf of 
absent voters. 

The local organisation of the Social Credit Political League is less 
elaborate. While the ideal which the League hopes to attain is a 
large number of sub-branches or study-groups, it had in 1957 in 
Wellington Central only enough members to maintain a branch at 
constituency level, and depended on the candidate (who took a 
month’s leave), his sons, and some half-dozen enthusiasts to wage the 
campaign. In these circumstances there could be no door-to-door 
canvass, and no candidate’s circular. Publicity for Social Credit 
principles and policy was left to the League’s national organisation 
(e.g. through election broadcasts), and the local branch of necessity 
limited itself to an attempt to publicise the fact that Mr. Norris was 
the Social Credit candidate for the electorate. The candidate and his 
helpers distributed rubber-stamped forms via letter-boxes in areas 
in which a meeting was to be held, announcing the meeting and 
featuring the candidate’s name; poster displays were arranged for 
shop windows when the owner was sympathetic ; the candidate (like 
those of the other parties) addressed lunch-hour meetings at places 
of work; by these means, and by press reports of the candidate’s 
public meetings, it was hoped to link Mr. Norris’s name with the 
Social Credit cause. 

Between November 7 and 28 each candidate held several public 
meetings: Mr. Kitts eleven, including one shared with Mr. Fox, 
Labour member for Miramar; Mr. Wall nine, with support on two 
occasions from prominent Cabinet Ministers; and Mr. Norris six, 
including one shared with the Social Credit candidate for Island Bay. 
Attendances at major-party meetings were reported to be higher than 


in 1954, and ranged from about sixty to over one hundred at those 
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at which I was present. The Social Credit meetings were poorly 
attended ; a press report towards the end of the campaign quotes 
Mr. Norris as saying, “The appalling thing about this election is the 
attendances at political meetings.’ Certainly there were only a dozen 
present at his first meeting, most of them his loyal supporters ;_ there 
looked to be no more on hand for a later one, but as the schoolroom 
in which it was to be held was locked and the caretaker nowhere in 
sight I moved on to a rival meeting down the road. The liveliest 
meetings were undoubtedly those of Mr. Wall, and they became 
noisier as the campaign developed. With inflexible determination, and 
the aid of an amplifier, he fought his way through a barrage of 
interjections, as indeed did many National candidates. Had any truly 
undecided voter attended one of these meetings, he would I suspect 
have emerged a National supporter, not out of enthusiasm for its 
policy, but from a spirit of fair play ; but probably none did. Apart 
from the press publicity obtained, routine political meetings seem to 
serve no useful purpose. (I except the mass meetings addressed by 
party leaders, such as those held in Wellington Central — but serv’ng 
all Wellington —by Mr. Holyoake and by Mr. Owen during the 
campaign, and by Mr. Nash on election eve.) A Labour organiser 
attributed the heckling to the swing of the political pendu'un; in 
1949, he informed me, Labour was at the receiving end. Certainly 
Mr. Kitts needed no aid from an amplifier in 1957; a single inter- 
jection, at a Labour meeting I attended, brought the chairman to his 
feet appealing for order (with the obvious approval of the audience). 

The contrast in political techniques at meetings was evident. 
Mr. Wall was a practitioner of the ‘hard sell’; his slogan was “ Vote 
Max Wall... . he stands for atu’ — but he certainly did not stand for 
the Labour Party. The issue, as he defined it in each peroration, was 
simple: Socialism and restrictions and controls, or National and 
prosperity and a property-owning democracy. The merits of the 
National government’s record and policies (different sections of the 
programme being considered at d’fferent meetings) were presented in 
unrelieved contrast to the oppressiveness of Labour rule in the past 
and the unreality of Labour’s promises in the present. In two respects 
he gave his campaign an individual twist, first in his concern for a 
reform of local government finance to relieve the burden of rates in 
Wellington, and secondly in his insistence that a man could not be 


effective both as Mayor of Wellington and as Member of Parliament. 
Mr. Kitts, on the other hand, practised the ‘soft sell’; in one 
speech, for example, he spent but two minutes on the issues which 
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one might have supposed to have been uppermost in the election,” 
but devoted half an hour to a review of economic trends and policies 
in the post-war years, dealing for example with the relation of interest 
rates to inflation, with the industrial potential of New Zealand, and 
with the need for co-ordinated planning in urban development ; he 
also gave a brief outline of the development of Parliamentary 
representation in New Zealand, drawing certain conclusions in regard 
both to the historical significance of third-party movements, and to 
defects in the present electoral system from the point of view of the 
Labour Party in general and of Wellington Central in particular. 
The inadequacies of the National government, and the essentially 
anti-Labour character of Social Credit emerged, as it were, in pass:ng. 
The issues he raised were interesting, and (in this observer’s opinion) 
were generally more important than those on which the election was 
in fact fought; but it was difficult to see the relationship between 
them and the programme of the party which he represented. He 
showed considerable tactical skill in dealing with Mr. Wall’s contention 
that the Mayor should not also be the Member ; for nearly three weeks 
he held his fire, then at the beginning of the final week of the 
campaign, he declared (apparently more in sorrow than in anger) 
that it was a pity that personalities had been injected into the 
campaign, and gave figures contrasting his own attendance in the 
House and at Council meetings with the attendances of Councillor 
Wall, to the latter’s disadvantage. It was by then too late for any 
counter-attack to receive wide publicity, so the Mayor effectively had 
the last word. 

Mr. Norris was a less experienced speaker than either of the major 
party candidates, and faced in addition the problem of all Social Credit 
candidates, that of combining an adequate exposition of Social Credit 
theory with a survey of the League’s policies for a wide range of 
government activities. At the meeting I attended he attempted to 
cover too wide a range of subjects in the time at his disposal ; 
Mr. Wall’s practice of dealing with a different group of his party’s 
proposals at each meeting was a wiser tactic. Mr. Norris also made 
less, at the beginning of his campaign, of his strong suit — his Labour 
and trade union background — than one might have expected, but from 


press reports it appears that he directed his appeal more to dissatisfied 
Labour supporters as the campaign proceeded. 


7 On the main issues of the election see the articles by Brown, Robinso d 
Colechin, Political Science, Vol. 10, no. 1, March 1958; i ‘kes, ‘The 195 
Election’, Landfall, Vol. 12, no. 1, March 1958. jytlee Brock gts 
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How much did it cost to get these ideas across? No party spent 
the permitted maximum of £500. National came closest to it, with 
£436 (compared with £404 in 1954), while Labour spent about fifty 
pounds less (compared with £414 in 1954). The Social Credit 
candidate, for whom £90 had been spent in 1954 (involving an 
excess of expenditure over income of £30), managed on about £8 
in 1957 (thereby achieving a £30 excess of income over expenditure). 
Details of the main items of expenditure are set out in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 
PATTERNS OF ELECTION EXPENDITURE, TO THE NEAREST POUND 
Labour National Social Credit 
Advertising : press 218 (98) 257 (106) 
radio 9 (-) 1 ¢11) 
screen 43 (41) - (21) 
Hall hire 13 (19) 80 (28) >* 
Loudspeaker hire - (-) 22 =(-) 
Printing, postage and 
stationery 89 (189) 80 (181) } 5 
Banners and signs 0 (89) 81 (70) 
Other 14° (28) 15 (87) 1 


* Estimated. Figures in brackets are for 1954, taken from North, op. cit. 
p. 220. No details are given there of the breakdown of Social Credit expenditure 


for 1954. 


POLLING DAY 


In part the heavy turn-out of voters on November 30 may be 
attributable to fine weather ; but the election-day organisations of the 
parties must share the credit. 

The plans of the National Party were the most ambitious. Appeals 
for volunteers made at public meetings late in the campaign had 
brought the number of National scrutineers at polling booths to 
sixty-one out of the sixty-four needed. Three of the four branches 
manned committee-rooms (organisers in Roseneath operated from two 
or three privates homes), and arrangements had been made to supply 
the scrutineers with morning tea, lunch, and afternoon tea. As these 
were delivered, so a list was collected from each scrutineer of those 
who had voted at his booth, and at the local committee-rooms this 
information was recorded on a master roll. There appeared to be 
eight to ten checkers on the master roll at the City branch, and four 
or five at Hataitai. Each branch had cars available on call for voters 
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requiring transport to the polls — e.g. City had eight to ten (includ’ng 
five supplied by Roseneath), Hataitai up to a dozen, and Roseneath 
up to eighteen in addition to those lent to City. Each branch also 
provided transport without request for voters known to be frail or 
infirm, and had in addition a special squad to meet the needs of those 
too sick to visit the polling station in person, who had not already cast 
a postal vote; these volunteers (with authority from the elector 
concerned) would collect a ballot paper which the voter would mark 
and seal, the party official then delivering the envelope to the returning 
officer. City branch, for example, kept two or three volunteers 
standing by for this purpose in addition to those on transport duty. 

In a system of this sort, in which a number of branches operate with 
a high degree of autonomy, efficiency must depend on effective liaison 
between them, and it is at this point alone that the election-day 
organisation of the National Party fell short of perfection. At City 
branch it was understood that the other branches were to conduct a 
house-to-house canvass in their districts until about 4 p.m., when (it 
was hoped) they would be able to divert volunteers for an all-out effort 
to get out the late vote in the City area, identified from the master roll. 
This did not appear to be the understanding at Hataitai and Roseneath. 
(I did not visit the Slopes committee-rooms.) Hataitai branch planned 
to get out the late vote in its own area after 4 p.m., and expected to 
call on all those not marked on its master roll (regardless of probab'e 
voting intention) before the close of the poll at 7 p.m. Roseneath 
branch also planned to put three or four volunteers on to the road at 
4 p.m., but since no master roll had been kept in that district, the 
canvass would need to be house-to-house and not selective; it was 
not expected that it would be complete by 7 p.m. In retrospect it 
would appear that, if sufficient volunteers are available for duty as 
scrutineers, it would be wise for each branch to mark a master roll for 
its own area and to make sure in advance that it has sufficient resources 
on call to get out the late vote in that district. Otherwise, one feels, 
the scrutineers would be better employed in a general door-to-door 
canvass during the day. 

The Labour Party ran its affairs not from autonomous branches but 
from a central headquarters, Mr. Kitts’s committee-rooms in Te Aro. 
Here about fifteen cars were available (a few had been lent in addition 
to the Labour candidate in the adjacent Karori electorate), and, as at 


the National committee-rooms, two or three volunteers were also 
standing by for the benefit of elderly or sick voters. The Labour 
branch committee-rooms in Hataitai, just over the border in the 
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Miramar electorate, also made similar services available to Hataitai 
residents even though they lived on the Wellington Central side of 
the boundary. A token force of half a dozen scrutineers was used, and 
in consequence there was no roll check and no last-minute drive to get 
late voters to the polls. Instead, from ten to a dozen volunteers (some 
available all day, others for shorter periods) were engaged in a 
house-to-house canvass in areas accounted strategic. 

The branch of the Social Credit League, with its relatively minute 
force of volunteers, could do little about getting out the vote, and did 
not expect even to be able to provide transport to the polls. However, 
in an eve-of-poll Social Credit press advertisement a telephone number 
was published for each of the constituencies in the Wellington district 
for the benefit of voters desiring such transport, which suggests that 
the Regional Council of the Political League eventually co-ordinated 
this aspect of branch activities. 

In concluding this section I should like to make three points. 
First I must acknowledge the friendly co-operation of all the candidates 
and of every party worker from whom I sought assistance, at a time 
when they were of necessity extremely busy. Secondly, I must note a 
difference in the manner in which this co-operation was given which 
cannot but be symbolic ; it is literally true that at National committee- 
rooms I was given a prompt answer, at Labour committee-rooms a 
cup of tea. Finally I quote two remarks which may or may not be 
significant. A National Party worker, assuring me that the organisation 
in Wellington Central was more alert and enthusiastic than it had 
been in 1954, added ‘ particularly among the younger people ;_ they're 
as keen as mustard’. An hour or two later I was told by a 
Labour Party worker that it was ‘mostly the old-timers who did the 
voluntary work ’. 


RESULTS 


The returns for the seventy-five European seats contested on 
November 30 show Labour to have increased its share of the vote 
by 4.5%, and Social Credit’s share to have fallen by 4.2%. National's 
share hardly altered at all; but in effect the fall in the Social Credit 
vote has disguised the shift from National. Where the Social Credit 
vote was low in 1954, hence had less far to fall, the drop in National’s 
share becomes clearer. In the Wellington city seats, for example, the 
Social Credit share (which in 1954 was only half of the nation-wide 
average) fell by 1.3%, and the National share by 1%. In Central 
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Wellington a similar drop in the Social Credit percentage was 
accompanied by a slightly smaller fall for National (0.8%), hence by 
a smaller increase (2%) in Labour’s share. 

In view of its slender resources of money and manpower, the Social 
Credit organisation did well to show no greater decline than that 
characteristic of Wellington generally. This drop represented 24% of 
Social Credit’s share of the vote in 1954. If the zonal figures are 
compared with those for Central Wellington, the drop is found to be 
average in east zone, steeper in north zone, and less marked in 
centre zone. Figures for individual polling booths suggest that 
Mr. Norris’s appeal in working-class areas was influential in checking 
the fall there, but while the drop tended to exceed 24% in middle-class 
districts, where the Social Credit share had been higher in 1954, there 
were pockets where it held firm. In 1954 Social Credit seems to have 
drawn more support from National than from Labour, but in 1957 the 
inroads on the major parties were not only smaller but on the whole 
more evenly distributed. 

Variations in the decline in National’s share of the vote are less 
easy to account for. In the north zone that share actually increased, 
and at a faster rate than Labour’s share ; this trend is perceptible at 
both middle-class and working-class booths. In the centre zone the 
fall is rather greater than the mean figure (1.75% of National’s share 
of the 1954 vote) — decidedly greater at Te Aro booths, less so on the 
hillside and in Aro Street. But Labour gained not only by an 
intensification of party loyalty in its centre zone citadel, but even more 
by a decline in National solidarity in the rival east zone stronghold. 
This was more marked in the higher-class districts, Roseneath and 
(particularly) Hataitai, than on the western slopes of Mt. Victoria. 
But within these districts it was not, generally speaking, the booths in 
the higher-class neighbourhoods which showed the steepest decline. 
Nor does there appear to be any simple relationship between the 
change in the number of votes cast at a booth and change in the 
distribution of the vote there which would enable one to interpret the 
results in terms of differential abstention. The only hypothesis I can 
suggest which even begins to account for the facts is that anti-National 
tendencies were felt relatively more strongly among middle-class than 
among lower-middle or working-class people, but that these tendencies 
had the greatest effect on voting behaviour in the middle-class 
neighbourhoods in which the waverer was more likely to meet 
Labour Party supporters. 
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But it must be remembered that these changes, important though 
they undoubtedly are, have yet to be seen through the kaleidoscope. 
Applying to the Wellington Central votes for 1954 percentage changes 
corresponding to the swing in Central Wellington between 1954 and 
1957, we find that the swing increased Labour’s majority from 627 
to 1,056. Increasing both Labour and National totals to take account 
of higher voter-participation, the majority rises to 1,100. The d'fference 
between this figure and the actual 1957 majority is 585; in other 
words, the single most important factor in increasing Mr. Kitts’s 
majority was the boundary change. Perhaps it will be the National 
candidate’s turn to berate the Representation Commission at the next 
general election. 


APPENDIX 


The area consists, essentially, of two parallel ridges and the intervening 
valley. The eastern ridge is the Rangi-a-hiwi Heights (more usually called 
Mount Victoria) ; the crest of the ridge is part of the non-residential Town Belt, 
but there are residential areas on its slopes. On the eastern side, between the 
crest and Evans Bay, there is the middle-class suburb of Hataitai; the present 
electoral boundary is unsatisfactory at this point, since it bisects the suburb, 
and I have redrawn the line further south so as to include in Central Wellington 
the voting population served by the polling stations at Kilbirnie School and 
Evans Bay. At the northern end of the ridge, where it juts out into the harbour, 
there is the Roseneath district, again predominantly middle-class. On the 
western slope, between the Town Belt and the foot of the hill at Kent Terrace, 
there is a rather more mixed residential area. From this as from many of the 
older parts of Central Wellington, the bourgeoisie has tended to withdraw to the 
suburbs, leaving the large old dwellings to be converted into boarding-houses for 
the capital’s substantial migrant population. 

The same characteristics are evident in Thorndon, one of the oldest districts 
of Wellington, lying at the northern end of the western ridge, adjacent to the 
harbour. Thorndon, indeed, is a microcosm of Central Wellington, containing 
ministerial and managerial residences cheek-by-jowl with boarding-houses and 
working-class dwellings. To the south of it is an old middle-class area, on the 
hillside between the Botanical Gardens and the harbour. Such houses in fact 
continue in a narrow strip much further south along The Terrace, which runs 
along the shoulder of the ridge, but in the section which lies, not above the 
harbour, but above the central valley, there have been insufficient polling booths 
to enable us to distinguish the voting behaviour of the middle-class hillside from 
that of the dwellers in the working-class plain. 

The central valley (Te Aro) must therefore be defined as the area between 
Kent Terrace (on the east) and The Terrace (on the west). It is bounded in 
the north by the harbour; in the south it has no such clear limit, but the 
continuous strip of (predominantly working-class) housing is perforated by the 
Basin Reserve sports ground and the grounds of the Dominion Museum. 
I have accordingly drawn the line to include all polling booths north of these 
grounds and of Webb Street. 

The western ridge is intersected, at the south-west corner of our area, by a 
short and narrow transverse valley, along which runs Aro Street. Since this 
(working-class) district has at times been, at least in part, in Wellington 
Central, and since some of its inhabitants appear to have debouched into the 
central valley to vote, it has been included in Central Wellington. 
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Voting in Wellington Central, 1957! 


R. S. MILNE 


Vorinc in the Wellington Central electorate was studied in a sample 
survey taken after the 1957 general selection. An outline of the 
methods used will be found at the end. Here it is sufficient to say 
that a sample of 556 was taken from the names in the electoral roll. 
Three hundred and ninety-one of these were interviewed successfully 
and 59 other successful interviews were made of substitutes for electors 
who had moved, making a total of 450 completed interviews. The 
number of non-voters and Social Credit voters was very small ; 
therefore, unless it is specified otherwise, most of the tables and figures 
which follow are concerned only with Labour and National voters. 

It is necessary to give two warnings. The limitations of sampling 
make certainty unattainable ; the ‘results’ indicate only probabilities. 
Also, the findings refer only to Wellington Central.2 Some of them 
may apply to other city electorates — the division of the actual vote 
between National and Labour in this electorate is near the average for 
all city electorates in New Zealand. But there is a high proportion 
of hotels and boarding houses in Wellington Central, and its electors 
are more mobile than the city average. Probably it also has above 
the average proportion of immigrants, only recently entitled to vote. 
The Social Credit vote is also below the average for New Zealand. 
The electors in the sample were interviewed a fortnight after the 


1 The author acknowledges his indebtedness to the following for help and 
advice: Mr. E. H. Burbush and Mr. J. S. Welply of the Department of Statistics; 
Professor E. Beaglehole; Mr. R. H. Brookes; Mrs. N. M. Donald; Professor 
J. J. de Jong; Mr. D. Law, Mr. J. R. McCreary; Mrs. G. M. Maxwell; 
Dr. Roy Morgan; Dr. J. H. Robb; Miss F. Roff; Mr. J. Schellevis. He is also 
grateful to the interviewers for their exertions and to those interviewed for their 
good-humoured co-operation. 


2 The electorate was chosen mainly for convenience in interviewing. 
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election, and asked questions similar to those put in previous surveys 
in New Zealand, Britain and the United States.® 


WHAT KIND OF PEOPLE VOTED HOW P 


Leading surveys in Britain and the United States have found that 
women and also older people are more inclined to vote for the right- 
wing party than are men and younger people. This was also found in 
the present survey. Sixty per cent. of the women voters for the two 
major parties voted National, only 40% voted Labour. But the men 
split 59% for Labour and 41% for National. The biggest differences 
in voting were among single persons. Single men split more than two 
to one for Labour, while single women showed a similar majority for 
National. But only 54% of the married men voted Labour and only 
55% of the married women, National. To some extent this may result 
from intermarriage within similar social groups where the tendency is 
to vote for a particular political party. Probably, also, the votes of 
married persons tend towards uniformity, just as, in the opinion of 
some, people who live together long enough eventually come to look 
like each other. When the voters were divided into four age groups, 
21-34, 35-49, 50-64, 65 and over, there was a rise in the proportion of 
National voters in each higher age group: in the lowest age group 
only 40% voted National, in the highest, 58%. However, as mentioned 
in the Appendix, the difference was not significant. 

Economic ‘class’ or social ‘status’ is not quite so easily related to 
voting. Indeed many people deny that social classes exist in New 
Zealand. However, a majority of the voters in Wellington Central 
thought that they did exist. When they were asked which of the 


following social classes they belonged to, the answers were as in 
the table. 


3 A copy of the questionnaire may be obtained on application to the Depart- 
ment of Political Science. These previous surveys included: P. F. Lazarsfeld 
B. Berelson and H. Gaudet, The People’s Choice (New York, Columbia Univ: 
Press, 1948) ; A. H. Birch and P. Campbell, ‘ Voting Behaviour in a Lancashire 
Constituency’, in British Journal of Sociology, Vol. 1, pp. 197-208 (1950) ; 
N. M. Donald, ‘The General Election 1949’, Political Science, Vol. 3, no. 1 1951 
(out of print) ; P. Campbell, D. Donnison and A. Potter, ‘Voting Behaviour in 
Droylsden in October 1951’, The Manchester School, Vol. 20, no. 1 (1952); 
A. Campbell, G. Gurin and W. E. Miller, The Voter Decides (Row, Peterson, 
1954); R. S. Milne and H. C. McKenzie, Straight Fight (Hansard Society. 
London, 1954) ; B. R. Berelson, P. F. Lazarsfeld and W. N. McPhee, Voting 
(Chicago, 1954); M. Benney, A. Gray and R. H. Pear, How People Vote 


(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1956) ; R. S. Mil i L 
Seat, 1955 (Hansard Society, 1958). eget BiG Meh onia, A cael 
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TABLE I 
VOTE AND SociAL CLass 
Social Class A B C 
Labour National Labour Voters 
ie wee e sa Pale 
jor-party 
voters 
(Ratio of A to 
A + B) 
; ; (%) 
Did not agree social classes 
existed 27 82 46 
Rated self as upper class 1 2 \ 33 
Rated self as upper-middle 4 8 J 
Rated self as middle oF 42 89 
Rated self as lower-middle ff 8 67 
Rated self as working 80 cs, 81 
Rated self as lower 1 = - 
Rated self as other, or no 
answer 3 6 33 
Total 100% 100% 
(207)4 (208)4 


Nearly 70% of the voters were willing to place themselves in a 
particular social class.5 The placing was surprising when compared 
with the British figures. In a comparable electorate in Britain there 
would almost certainly have been more people rating themselves as 
‘working’ than as ‘middle’. But here there were nearly twice as 
many rating themselves as middle. Even among Labour voters there 
were nearly as many ‘middle’ as ‘working’. A very small number 
rated themselves as ‘lower-middle’ class, only 5% for the two parties 
put together. The early colonists were reputedly largely lower-middle 
class: most of their descendants now reject the description. As 
opposed to British findings, in this New Zealand city electorate the 
subjective lower-middle class was small and what there was of it 
tended to vote Labour. Inside each party, compared with other voters, 
older people and women were both inclined to give themselves 
subjective ratings that seemed high in view of their S.E.S. 


4 Figures in brackets refer to the number of voters corresponding to 100%. 


5 The proportion of those declining to assess their own class was highest in 
the over-65’s. Does this indicate that thinking in terms of social class is now 
more usual than when these people were young? 
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Knowing that a comparatively large number of Labour voters 
describe themselves as middle class does not prevent us from searching 
for a link between social class and vote. Certainly, if a person rates 
himself as middle-class it is hard to predict his vote — the chances are 
only 6-4 that it is National. But if he describes himself as above 
middle class the chances are 2-1 that he votes National. If he says he 
is working class, it is 4-1 that he votes Labour. The main difficulty, 
however, is that those who refuse to recognise the existence of social 
classes are split so evenly between the parties. 

One possible way round the difficulty might be to look for some 
‘ objective’ signs of social class. To do this is not necessarily to seek 
to fasten class labels where they do not belong; it is simply to 
recognise that certain groups may have an interest in voting certain 
ways (or believe that they have), and to try to identify the groups. 
Various tests of social class have been used in other countries — 
occupation, education, income, interviewer's rating, etc. In this survey 
two were used, occupation, split in five groups, or, more often, a 
combination of occupation® and education split into six groups. 
Conveniently, although not elegantly, the latter is referred to as S.E.S. 
(socio-economic status). 

Recognising the ‘arbitrary ’ nature of these tests, it is still true that 
they show a close association between occupation and voting, and 
S.E.S. and voting. For instance, with lower S.E.S. there is a stronger 
tendency to vote Labour. Starting with S.E.S. 1 and going through 
to S.E.S. 6 the proportions of the two-party voters who voted Labour 
were as follows: 28%; 32%; 33%; 48%; 77%; 81%. Thus if a 
person’s occupation and education are known, there is a 2-1 chance 
or better of predicting his vote correctly, unless he happens to be in 
S.E.S. 4 where the chances are only 52-48 that he votes National. 

However, in S.E.S. 4 it is helpful to refer to the voter’s own rating 
of his social class. True, just over 40% of the voters in S.E.S. 4 
declined to assess their social class. But among those who did, there 
was a clear division of vote between those who said they were upper, 
upper-middle, or middle on the one hand, and those who said they 
were lower-middle, working or lower on the other. The former divided 
37% Labour and 63% National, the latter 71% Labour and 29% National. 
So in S.E.S. 4, except for voters not assessing their class, the subjective 
classification is a useful supplement to the objective grouping by S.E.S. 

The relation between S.E.S. and vote varied according to area, 
although the finding was not significant (see Appendix). The electorate 


6 For married women the occupation of the husband was taken. 
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was divided into three parts, two relatively prosperous areas based on 
Kelburn and Hataitai-Roseneath respectively and a less prosperous one 
consisting of the remainder, a narrow strip curving round to follow 
the coastline. In this third area (where the lower S.E.S. groups were 
most strongly represented) electors in these lower S.E.S. groups were 
more inclined to vote Labour than in the other two areas. These areas 
correspond roughly, but not exactly, to the three zones mentioned in 
the Brookes article, above. 

It will be recalled that there seemed to be a tendency for younger 
voters to vote Labour, older voters to vote National. Now that the 
notion of social class has been introduced, an elaboration may be 
considered ; may not the apparent association between age and voting 
merely reflect differences in social class between the age groups 
resulting from people ‘ getting on in the world’ as they grew older ? 
One or two obvious instances of this were found, such as the Labour 
voter who said that he was pretty well off and would probably vote 
National in the future. It is certainly true that the older age groups 
have a relatively large share of jobs in the “higher” occupations, and 
that the younger age groups have a comparatively large proportion of 
the jobs in the ‘lower’ occupations. But, as the table shows, the 
differences in voting between different age groups do not vanish even 
when differences of occupation are allowed for. Indeed the findings 
for groups 1 and 2 are significant, whereas those for age and voting 
alone are not (see Appendix). The percentages below refer to the 


two-party vote. 


TABLE II 
OccuPATION, AGE AND VOTE 
Age Percentage of each occupational group who voted Labour 
Groups 1 and 2 Group 3 Groups 4 and & 
21-34 50% 40% 80% 
85-49 33% 46% 75% 
50-64 23% 39% 67% 
65 and over 19% 86% 83% 
(168) (88) (147) 


The table does not necessarily indicate that a large number of 
individuals switched their votes to National when they felt the first 
pangs of age. The voting habits of those in the different age-groups 
were established at different times. The low proportions of the 


7 Group 3 consisted of routine clerical employees and other white-collar 
employees, such as shop assistants. 


8* 
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over-65’s voting Labour in occupational groups 1, 2 and 3 may be 
partly explained if it is remembered that their pattern of voting was 
formed when the Labour Party was comparatively new and liable 
to strike those in the higher occupational groups as dangerously 
revolutionary.§ 

The electors in the sample were asked how interested they were in 
the election. This is a seemingly naive question, but the answers to 
it are in fact useful when combined with answers to other questions.9 
Just over half the voters for each party said they were ‘very 
interested’, in preference to ‘moderately interested’ or ‘not at all 
interested’. Among each party’s voters older people were more 
interested than younger ones, and men were more interested than 
women. Social Credit voters were near the average in their interest 
in the election, the non-voters in the sample were markedly below it. 

The pattern in Britain and the U.S.A. is that, in each party, voters 
from the higher social classes are more interested, those from the lower 
social classes are less interested. This incidentally means that, as a 
whole, the voters for the left-wing party are less interested than voters 
for the other party. But the picture in Wellington Central was quite 
different. 

TABLE III 


INTEREST, Socio-ECONOMIC STATUS AND VOTE 


Percentage of Voters who were ‘ Very Interested” 
Vote S.E.S. Groups 

S.E.S. 1 and 2 S.E.S. 3 and 4 S.E.S. 5 and 6 
Labour 52% 44% 60% 


National 61% 50% 31% 
(88) (194) (118) 


Among National voters interest increased with S.E.S., but the most 
interested Labour voters were in the lowest S.E.S. groups. The 
difference beiween this finding and British ones may result from the 
different social structure of the two countries. In Britain the worse-off 
sections of the population are markedly inferior in status and in 
education. But in New Zealand there are no such wide gaps which 


8 The proportion of young voters in the electorate will shortly increase 
substantially, F. G. Dickinson, The Younging of Electorates (Bulletin 105, The 
American Medical Association, 1958) . 


9 An acute critic has pointed out that it was a mistake to place the ‘ interest’ 
question first on the questionnaire, because at this early stage, those interviewed 
would be inclined to claim more interest than they had actually felt. For this 
reason too much should not be made of the high level of interest in New 
Zealand compared with findings in Britain and the U.S.A. Nevertheless, the 
differences in the degree of interest claimed are relevant. 
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would cut voters off from taking an interest in politics, because they 
felt that they were too ignorant or that they lacked ‘a stake in the 
country ’. There is not space to elaborate this argument. But, given 
the absence of such gaps in status and education, the table might be 
viewed in terms of ‘cross-pressures’. If there is a tendency for vote 
and social class to “agree ’, then presumably there are cross-pressures 
or tensions in a high S.E.S. person who votes Labour and in a low 
S.E.S. person who votes National. These pressures might be painful 
to someone who was very interested in the election. But presumably 
the stress of the cross-pressures is reduced so long as he is not very 
interested in politics. 

Voters were asked whether they belonged to any church or religious 
denomination. The National Party attracted a higher proportion of 
Church of England and Nonconformist followers. Labour attracted 
more Roman Catholics and more voters without a religious affiliation. 


TABLE IV 
RELIGION AND VOTE 


Vote 
Religion Labour National 

(%) (%) 

Church of England 84 44 
Roman Catholic 83 16 
Nonconformist 18 81 
Other religions 8 7 
No religion 7 2 
Total 100 100 
(201) (199) 


When the Church of England and Roman Catholic voters are 
tabulated by S.E.S. and frequency of church attendance, the picture 
is as follows :— 


TABLE V 
RELIGION, S.E.S. AND VOTE a. 
igi 3S; .E.S. d 4 S.E.S. 5 an 
His oie St alsin ha ab he Uataeie taatabadal! 
attendance 

(%) (%) (%)  (%) (%)  (%) 
C. of E., often 1° 0 100 O55 66 34 
C. of E., not often 83 67 44 56 70 38630 
R.C., often 1° 60 40 58 42 78 22 
R.C., not often 50 36s. 64 386 95 5 


(16) (38) (57) (66) (61) (18) 
10 ‘Often’ was defined as at least twice a month. 
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Apparently there is a direct relation between religion and voting in 
each S.E.S. group. The figures in Table V do not merely result from, 
say, Roman Catholics being lower in S.E.S. and Church of England 
followers higher. Frequent attenders were seemingly less prone to 
vote Labour, with the single exception of Roman Catholics in S.E.S. 
1 and 2. 

National voters who were Church of England were more likely to 
be interested in the election than those who were Roman Catholic. 
Exactly the opposite was found for Labour voters. 


TABLE VI 


INTEREST, RELIGION AND VOTE 


Percentage of Voters who 
were‘ Very Interested ’ 


Religion Labour National 

C. of E. 47% 59% 

R.C. 60% 42% 
(180) (120) 


This finding resembles the previous one about interest and S.E.S. 
Among voters for a party, interest was highest in the S.E.S. groups 
where the party obtained the biggest proportion of the two-party vote 
(groups 1 and 2 for National, 5 and 6 for Labour). Similarly, interest 
was highest in the religious group where the party had the bigger 
share of the two-party vote (Church of England for National, Roman 
Catholic for Labour). 

Thirty-eight per cent. of the National voters were also members of 
the party. This is a consequence of the National Party policy of 
attempting to build up a mass membership. On the other hand, the 
bulk of Labour Party membership is through affiliation to trade unions, 
and only 7% of the Labour voters in the sample were individual 
members. This difference was reflected in the answers given to the 
question why the voter was a party member. Only 68% of the National 
members said they had joined out of pure conviction ; the remainder 
said that, at least partly, it was a matter of habit, or that they had been 
talked into it. All but one of the individual Labour members claimed 
that they were members on principle. Evidently one has to be really 
keen to be an individual member of the Labour Party. The real 
counterparts of the block of apathetic National members are the large 
group of trade unionists, affiliated to the Labour Party but without 
very definite Labour sympathies. Among men voters who belonged to 
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trade unions affiliated to the Labour Party 27% voted National, 73% 
Labour. Only 13% of the trade unionists who voted Labour were also 
individual Labour Party members. 

In the S.E.S. groups where each party gained a high proportion of 
the two-party vote, it obtained an even higher proportion of members 
than of voters : 11 


TABLE VI 


ParTy MEMBERSHIP, VOTING AND S.E.S. 


Party Members as a Percentage of 
the Voters for each Party 


S.E.S. Group Labour National 
1 and 2 0% 59% 
3 and 4 5% 31% 
5 and 6 12% 19% 
(207) (208) 


Taking subjective social class instead of S.E.S. gave a similar result. 

Party members were more interested in the election than non- 
members. As might be expected from the previous analysis, Labour 
members, being nearly all members from conviction, had a particularly 
high degree of interest. 

Voters were also asked to what extent they supported the party they 
had voted for. At first sight this does not seem to be an illuminating 
question. But the answers serve to show the ‘ over simplified’ nature 
of the election process. The elector’s only choice on election day is to 
vote, for one of a limited number of parties, or to abstain. All kinds 
of people, with a wide range of attitudes towards the parties, may cast 
votes of equal numerical value. But the vote may ‘mean’ anything 
from whole-hearted endorsement of everything for which the party 
stands to a combination of disliking the party least plus a belief in the 
duty to vote. In fact only 40% of the voters said that they supported 
their party very strongly ; 45% said they supported it only moderately, 
and 15% said they did not support it at all. 

Some of the differences in support were what might have been 
expected. Party members, particularly Labour Party members, 
supported their party more than non-members. There was also a close 
association between interest and support; among voters for each 
party the more interested were more likely to express support for the 


11 This result is rather akin to the one described above where the ‘most 
Labour’ areas produced the biggest proportion of Labour electors in the lowest 


S.E.S. groups. 
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party. National voters in the higher S.E.S. groups gave the highest 
degree of support; so did Labour voters in the lower S.E.S. groups. 
This difference between S.E.S. groups was present even when interest 
was held constant. 

Women National Party voters (whose sex is ‘ pro-National’) were 
more inclined to support the party than were the men who voted for it. 
Conversely the men who voted Labour (whose sex was the ‘pro- 
Labour’ sex) supported the party more than did women Labour 
voters. Voters between 35 and 64 were strongest in support of their 
party. Labour voters under 35 gave particularly weak support to 
their party. 

The ‘support’ just mentioned was expressed verbally. There was 
very little actual support of the parties, in the form of election help, 
revealed in the sample. Only 4% of the Labour voters and 7% of the 
National voters aided their party during the campaign by collecting 
money, doing clerical work, providing refreshment, canvassing, helping 
with transport, checking electoral rolls and so on. Roughly half the 
Labour helpers and three-quarters of the National helpers were party 
members. 

Electors were asked which party they thought was best for people 
like themselves. It may seem inconceivable that they would make any 
reply other than the name of the party for which they had voted, but 
7% of the National voters said “Labour ’, and 6% of the Labour voters 
said ‘National’. Just under 10% of each party mentioned a third 
party or did not know. Apparently some voters, either through 
conviction or habit, vote contrary to what they think is their own 
immediate self-interest. It is not surprising that National voters in the 
lowest S.E.S. groups were particularly likely to do this; so were 
Labour voters in the highest S.E.S. groups. 

Electors were questioned about the votes of their family and friends 
as well as about their own. In British and United States surveys a 
close relationship has been found between the votes of members of the 
same family. A complication in Wellington Central, resulting from the 
large number of hotels and boarding houses, was that many voters 
(about a third) lived alone, apart from their families. A high 
proportion of Social Credit voters and non-voters lived alone. Of those 
who did live with their families, 72% of the National voters reported 
that they voted the same ; 60% of the Labour voters said their families 
voted the same. Once again, the influence of social groupings is 
apparent. A National voter in the lower S.E.S. groups (who was 


voting “contrary to” his S.E.S.) was most likely to be different from 
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his family ; National voters in the higher S.E.S. groups were most 
likely to vote the same. Conversely, Labour voters in the lower 
S.E.S. groups were most likely to vote the same as their family, those 
in the higher S.E.S. groups least likely. Similar conclusions were 
reached when subjective social class was compared with family’s vote. 
There was no completely regular relation between age and family’s 
vote, although there was a general tendency for the older National 
voters to be more in agreement with their families. 

Voters’ friends were much more likely to vote the same than for the 
other major party, although many electors reported that their friends 
were “ mixed’ or their votes unknown.!2 Once again, as for families, 
there were S.E.S. differences ; National voters in groups 5 and 6 were 
the most likely to have Labour friends, and Labour voters in groups 
1 and 2 the most likely to have National friends. 


TABLE VII 
FRIENDS’ VOTE AND S.E.S. 


Friends’ Vote 
Other (incl. 
National Voters Labour National Don’t Know) 
Sess andes 5% 64% 81% 
S.E.S. 8 and 4 8% 55% 387% 
S.E.S. 5 and 6 16% 28% 59% 
All 8% 55% 87% 
(16) (110) (75) 
Labour Voters 
S.E.S. 1 and 2 22% 18% 60% 
S.E.S. 8 and 4 34% 11% 55% 
S.E.S. 5 and 6 53% 2% 45% 
All 41% 8% 51% 
(81) (16) (100) 


EXPOSURE TO PROPAGANDA 


To what extent were voters reached by party propaganda? The 
parties tried to reach them in four main ways, by election broadcasts, 
by political meetings, through party literature and through the press. 
An ‘index of exposure’ was constructed for each voter on the basis 
of his exposure to these four forms of propaganda. It was designed to 
show whether his exposure was high, medium or low, and whether it 
was biased towards Labour or National or was neutral. For the sake 


12 Non-voters, who as a group were not much interested in the election, tended 
not to know how their friends voted. 
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of illustration, a voter with low exposure might have spent only an hour 
listening to election broadcasts and might have read literature from 
only one party. A voter with high exposure might have read about 
politics frequently in a daily paper, read the laterature of all three 
parties and listened to six hours of election broadcasts. Bias was easily 
measured, except for the press. Apart from the party weekly news- 
papers, Standard (Labour) and Freedom (National), most of the 
impact on the voter through the press was indirect, in the form of 
reports of speeches, editorials and so on. One problem was how to 
classify the two Wellington dailies, The Dominion and The Evening 
Post. In spite of the fact that the editorials of both papers are on 
balance anti-Labour, the treatment given the parties in the news 
columns was impartial enough for the papers to be ranked as neutral. 
Consequently, unless an elector read Freedom or Standard, or some 
other publication with a consistent bias, his exposure to newspapers 
was Classified as neutral. 

Considering the exposure index for all four forms of propaganda, just 
under half the voters were classified as medium, 40% as low and about 
12% as high. There was little difference between the degree of 
exposure in the voters for the two major parties. Although the numbers 
were very small, the Social Credit voters’ exposure was higher than 
that for the major party voters; non-voters in the sample had very 
low exposure. 

Voters for each major party showed quite a high degree of bias 
towards their own party’s propaganda. Rather under half of the voters 
in each party were neutral, but the rest were exposed to their own 
party’s propaganda, rather than to the opposition’s, in the proportion 
of roughly 8 to 1. 

High exposure was generally found together with high interest. For 
instance, 78% of the voters with high exposure were very interested ; 
only 39% of those with low exposure were very interested.13 The more 
interested electors were more biased in their exposure towards their 
own party’s propaganda ; this was true for all three levels of exposure. 
This is additional evidence that interest in the election was less likely 
to take the form of detached curiosity than of partisan support. 

When S.E.S., was taken into account, it was found, not unexpectedly, 
that the National voters most biased in their exposure towards their 
own party’s propaganda were those in groups 1 and 2. A corresponding 


fon towards Labour propaganda existed in Labour voters in groups 
and 6, 


13 However, in the low S.E.S. Labour voters high interest was found with 
relatively low exposure. See below. 
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However, the degree of exposure (as distinct from bias) was higher 
in the higher S.E.S. groups within each party. 


CAB Gey Vili 
DEGREE OF ExposuRE AND S.E.S. 


Labour Voters National Voters 
S.E.S. S.E.S. 
Exposure land2 S3and4 5and6 land2 S3and4 5and6 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 
High 34 15 12 23 10 10 
Medium 44 48 42 49 53 43 
Low 22, 37 46 28 37 AT 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 
(27) (81) (91) (61) (1183) (80) 


This finding is a little hard to explain as far as the Labour voters 
are concerned. It was remarked that Labour S.E.S. groups 5 and 6 
were more interested than other Labour S.E.S. groups. But, in spite 
of the fact that interest is usually found together with exposure, groups 
5 and 6 are less exposed. It is unlikely at first sight that in New 
Zealand this low exposure resulted from electors’ being cut off from 
regular newspapers or from having a radio through poverty, although 
one Labour voter said she was too poor to own a radio. It is possible 
that local conditions in Wellington Central might have been 
responsible. The low S.E.S. groups, who voted mainly Labour, were 
strongly represented among the lodgers in boarding houses in the 
sample. They were therefore less likely to receive party literature 
(particularly “householders ’, distributed only one to each house), and 
consequently less likely to read it, and they were also less likely to 
have access to a radio. 

In both major parties women were less exposed to propaganda than 
were men, even when differences in interest were allowed for. There 
was no obvious relation between exposure and age. 

Not all exposure to information about the election was through the 
mass media. Some people learned about it from relatives, friends or 
acquaintances. Those who habitually convey information in this way 
have sometimes been called ‘ opinion leaders’. Just over 60% of the 
voters were asked what they thought about politics by other people. 
Most of the questions were general, for instance 16% were asked about 
the policies of the parties. Not unnaturally, in a country where horse 
racing is a favourite topic of conversation, 25% were asked who they. 
thought would win the election. The specific topic most frequently 
asked about was Labour’s offer of a tax rebate (7%). 
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Sometimes this information was sought by a wife, husband or other 
relative, but for every voter who was asked about politics by a relative 
there were four or five who were asked by a person not a relative. 
In fact, nearly a third of the voters in the sample were asked about 
politics by more than one non-relative. 

Obviously, the people most likely to be asked about politics must 
fulfil two requirements. They must be able to be contacted easily, and 
they must be reasonably knowledgeable in order to make it worth 
while for others to ask them. It is therefore not remarkable that men 
were more likely to be asked about politics than women, and that, in 
each party, those in the higher S.E.S. groups were slightly more likely 
to be asked. 

Younger people were more likely to be asked than older people. 
For the over-65’s this is perhaps mainly attributable to their decreased 
mobility. In particular, they are unlikely to be working, and so are 
cut off from one type of contact. The level of education is also lower 
among the older voters, which agrees with the finding that the lower 
S.E.S. groups (partly measured by education) were less likely to 
be asked. 

A small proportion of the electors, about 12%, was asked for advice 
on how to vote. Nearly half of those who asked advice were relatives. 
Very few over-65’s were asked for advice ; the highest proportion of 
people asked was in age groups 35-65 for Labour and 35-49 for 
National. The higher S.E.S. groups were the most likely to be asked. 
Women were just as likely to be asked for advice as men. Surprisingly, 
although the numbers are much too small to make the finding more 
than suggestive, husbands asked wives for advice on their vote just 
as often as wives asked husbands. If this were true of the whole 
population, and not just for the sample population, the position would 
be strikingly different from Britain and the United States where wives 
are more likely to ask advice than to be asked for it. 

The answers to another question, the reasons for the elector’s final 
voting decision, indicate that advice on how to vote may not always 
have been accepted. Only 5% of the voters (compared with the 12% 
who said they had been asked for advice on voting) said that their 
vote had been influenced by a personal contact. Parents accounted for 
half of these. One and a half per cent. of the voters mentioned a 


husband’s influence, none mentioned a wife’s. It would appear that 
husbands’ advice is more effective than wives’ advice, or, possibly, 
that husbands think it beneath their dignity to admit wifely influence 


in the ‘male’ sphere of politics. Some changes resulted partly from 
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the removal of personal influence : a lady who had previously voted 
National because of the influence of her employers had retired in 1957, 
and thought that everything was costing more and that it was time 
someone else had a chance. 

Brief comment may be made on exposure to particular media. Just 
over 8% of the voters read the National weekly, Freedom, and a similar 
number read the Labour weekly, Standard. A quarter of the electors 
claimed to have read literature from all three parties. Another quarter 
said they had read only that from the major parties. A third of the 
electors read no literature.!4 Nearly a quarter of the electors heard no 
elections broadcasts at all: at the other extreme 12% heard 11 hours 
or more of the election broadcasts. Forty per cent. heard some broad- 
casts but only 5 hours or less. A quarter heard more than 5 hours but 
less than 11 hours. Major party voters exposed themselves more to 
their own broadcasts rather than the opposition’s in the proportion of 
more than 2 to 1. National and Labour voters, on the average, heard 
less than an hour of Social Credit broadcasts: the small number of 
Social Credit voters heard about 1% hours each of ‘their own’ 
broadcasts. 

To supplement the information on election broadcasts, electors were 
asked how many hours a week they had spent listening to Parliament 
on the air since the budget. It will be appreciated that these figures 
would probably be higher in rural areas which can receive the 
parliamentary broadcasts where there are fewer other diversions 
available. 


ASB: Ls Bia 1X 

LISTENING TO PARLIAMENT ON THE AIR 

Hours per Week Percentage of major party 
Voters who Listened 

None 59% 
Less than 3 hours 25% 
8 or more but less than 6 hours 8% 
6 or more but less than 9 hours 4% 
9 hours or over 4% 

Total 100 

(413) 


About 15% of the voters who ‘listened’ did not do so voluntarily, but 
because some other person had turned on the wireless. Perhaps some 


14 However, only 75% of the voters said they had received Labour literature, 
78% National literature, 38% Social Credit literature. 
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tribute is due, in the name of democratic elections, to the three voters 
who were each involuntarily exposed to over nine hours of Parliament 
on the air each week. 

Few electors (only 15%) attended political meetings, although a 
high proportion of these attended more than one meeting. In the 
sample the record was held by a caretaker, who, as well as listening 
to the majority of the election broadcasts, attended five of each of the 
three party’s meetings, with a Communist meeting thrown in for good 
measure. Much is heard nowadays about the rise of election 
propaganda on the radio being responsible for the decline of the 
political meeting. But it was found that those who listened most to 
the party election broadcasts were also most likely to have attended 
political meetings, in spite of the fact that the times frequently clashed. 
Only 9% of those with low radio exposure went to meetings, while 28% 
of those with high radio exposure went. Presumably the decline of 
meetings is attributable ‘o the attractions of the mass media in general 
(including the entertainment they offer) rather than particularly to 
the presence of political propaganda on the radio. 

To a large extent electors exposed themselves to “their own side’, 
to what they wanted to hear. Certainly there is no evidence that any 
individual piece of propaganda was responsible for convincing an 
elector. When asked his reasons for the voting decision not a single 
elector in the sample cited a specific propaganda source. 

ISSUES AND IMAGES 

What did the voters think about the election issues and the parties P 
In response to a question on what the parties fought each other hardest 
about at the election, a large number of the electors placed ‘ taxation ’ 
first (45% of the National voters and 48% of Labour voters). This was 
followed by “ promises’, mentioned by 18% of the National voters and 
9% of the Labour voters; roughly half of these voters specifically 
mentioned the Labour promise of higher family allowances. No other 
issue was mentioned by as many as 10% of the voters; finance in 
general and cost of living were the next most frequent. 

Although the Labour Party is popularly supposed to have benefited 
from promises in general and tax promises in particular, more National 
than Labour voters thought that the hardest election fight was on these 
issues. Also, when voters were asked which party they thought had 
the best policy on tax and other promises, National voters named their 
own party just as often as Labour voters named theirs. In each party 
six voters judged their own party best for every one who said the other 
party was best. Labour voters were more prone than National voters 
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to say that the hardest fight was about cost of living (in inflationary 
times a perpetually anti-Government issue), and were more assured 
of their party’s superiority on it. 

The voters were asked another similar question — what they thought 
was the most important issue at the election. The answers to this 
were slightly, but interestingly, different. Taxation and promises 
(including family allowances) still led the field, but the proportion 
of voters naming them in each party was slightly smaller.15 On the 
other hand, the following issues were mentioned slightly more often 
than in response to the previous question — general finance, cost of 
living, overseas payments, old age pensions, housing, import control. 
Putting the answers to the two questions side by side, evidently the 
voters themselves attributed rather less importance to tax and other 
promises than they thought the parties had at the election, and rather 
more importance to the other issues. On this question, too, National 
voters were just as staunch as Labour voters in saying that their party 
was best on taxation and other promises ; however, they were not as 
convinced as Labour voters of their own party’s superiority on cost of 
living. National voters in the high S.E.S. groups were most likely 
to think their own party best on whatever issue was judged most 
important : Labour voters in the lower S.E.S. groups were most likely 
to think their party best. 

A related question was —‘ What do you think is the biggest task 
ahead of the Government?” Labour voters answered, in order, 
overseas payments, general finance, keeping promises, housing, cost of 
living. The most frequent replies from National voters were, keeping 
promises, overseas payments, general finance, taxation, cost of living. 
Clearly, soon after the voting was over, the problem of overseas 
payments had rapidly come to the front. 

By definition election issues are topical. But electors have views 
about the parties which are more deep-seated ; many have relatively 
permanent pictures of the parties in their heads. It is convenient to 
call these pictures ‘images’. The following table lists the answers 
when the electors were questioned on what they liked and disliked 
about the parties. 


15 Tax; 36% National, 26% Labour. Other promises; 5% National, 7% 
Labour. 
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TABLE X 
Party IMAGES 
Images most frequently given Number 16 Number 16 


given by _ given by 
Labour National 


Voters Voters 
IMAGES OF LABOUR PARTY 
Favourable 
For working class 89 23 
Humanitarian/for Social Security 65 28 
Good personnel 14 14 
Other images/no answer 78 152 
Unfavourable 
Too much for Socialism or controls 19 48 
Bad personnel 23 29 
Don’t deal with strikes well/ 
dominated by trade unions 26 24 
Too much levelling down/ 
giving something for nothing 4 23 
Too much for the working class 4 12 
Other images/no answer 145 84 
IMAGES OF NATIONAL PARTY 
Favourable 
Good personnel 24 75 
For private enterprise/ against 
Socialism and controls aly 43 
For all classes = 20 
Deal with strikes well/ 
handle trade unions well 14 12 
Other images/no answer 152 69 
Unfavourable 
Too sectional 46 5 
Anti-working class 18 2 
Bad personnel 9 5 
Other images/no answer 142 901 
(207) (208) 


Obviously, it is sometimes rather difficult to draw the line between 
images and more topical issues. Thus, the small number of answers 
relating to import controls was excluded from the above table ; yet 


16 Note, numbers are given, not percentages. Some electors reported more 


than one favourable or unfavourable image of a party, therefore totals exceed 
the numbers of electors. 
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clearly views on this issue are likely to be ‘linked’ in the voter’s mind 
to an image of ‘controls’ or “free enterprise ’. 

The two most favourable images of Labour are that it is for the 
working class and that it is humanitarian. The first obviously derives 
from the Labour party’s origins and its links with trade unionism. The 
second arises from its concern for the underdog and the social security 
legislation of the late 1930’s. However, images, like the moon, have 
their dark side. A few voters saw Labour as being too much for the 
working class — “It does too much for them and makes them loafers’ ; 
and more voters, as many of them Labour as National, thought it was 
dominated by the trade unions and did not handle strikes well. 
Again, the unfavourable, levelling down/something for nothing image 
is the ‘reverse’ of the social security/humanitarian image. 

It is interesting that whereas Socialism, often linked with controls, 
was frequently given as an unfavourable image of the Labour Party, 
hardly any electors quoted ‘Socialism’ as a favourable image of the 
Party, or said that the party was not sufficiently socialist. 

The National Party is more heterogeneous than the Labour Party 
in the interests it represents. Therefore it is hardly surprising that one 
of the favourable images of it is that it stands for all classes. It was 
also viewed with favour as being for the rather ‘heterogeneous’ 
concept, ‘private enterprise” and against Socialism and controls. 
To some degree all these favourable images have their origin in a 
reaction against Labour Party policies. Conversely, the party was 
seen as being against the working class and as favouring sectional 
interests too much, for instance those of farmers or of businessmen. 
There was one significant omission from the unfavourable images of 
the National Party —it was not seen as an ‘unemployment’ party. 
True, a small number of electors had a favourable Labour image 
(usually quoted together with the ‘for the working classes’ image) 
as the ‘anti-depression ’ party. But hardly any identified the National 
Party as the depression or unemployment party. It would seem that, 
in the absence of a marked economic recession, this previous image of 
the National Party, whether deserved or undeserved, is moribund. 

The most important favourable image for National was that the 
party had good personnel, and, in particular, good leaders. This is not 
remarkable ; a heterogeneous party like the National Party relies on 
its leaders to weld it together ; the party also frequently claims to be 
more efficient and businesslike than its rival; moreover, the leaders 
were well known because they had been in office for some time, and 


the National Party campaign had laid great stress on their ability. 
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The surprising thing, in view of the pre-eminent position of the 
leader in the National Party, is that Mr. Holyoake was not mentioned 
more often. Yet, when National Party personnel were referred to, 
Mr. Holyoake’s name occurred only one time out of five. No doubt 
the transfer of leadership from Sir Sidney Holland to Mr. Holyoake 
took place too late for his name to achieve greater prominence.!7 
Certainly, in National Party propaganda the accent seemed to be on 
collective leadership. ‘Personnel’ images of the Labour Party were 
much less usual. In the Labour Party there is less emphasis on the 
man and more on the movement; also, the party leaders had been 
out of office for eight years and, in the capacity of ministers, had had 
no recent publicity. Nearly half the references to Labour personnel 
specifically mentioned Mr. Nash, a tribute to his pre-eminent position 
in the party. 

Another important favourable image of the National Party was its 
ability to deal with trade unions and handle strikes well. It would 
seem that the Government’s management of the 1951 waterfront crisis 
was partly responsible. The image perhaps combines two separate 
favourable elements, the notion of resistance to sectional trade union 
demands and the notion of capable administration. 

The vast majority of the major party voters had no likes or dislikes 
about Social Credit. Twenty-nine per cent. of the National voters and 
17% of the Labour voters thought Social Credit policy was incorrect or 
impossible. Only 3% of the National and Labour voters said that they 
liked it in theory without further qualification. An additional 3% liked 
the idea of it, but did not think it would work. Eight voters mentioned 
Social Credit in Alberta, three of them favourably. The main 
objection, apart from criticisms of the policy, was that Social Crediters 
lacked the experience to govern (6% of the voters). It is interesting 
that only 2% of the voters criticised Social Credit as inflationary. 

The answers to the questions on what the voters liked and disliked 
about the parties were also tabulated according to the number of 
favourable and unfavourable references made. Of course, voters 
were most likely to make favourable references to their own party 
and unfavourable references to the other major party. But not all 
voters did this. 

Over a third of the voters had no pronounced likes or dislikes about 
their own party. Another third had no pronounced likes or dislikes 


17 Cf. N. M. Donald, op. cit. In the 1949 Mount Victoria electorate surv. 
Mr. Fraser, the Labour leader, enjoyed a comparable advantage over Me. 
Holland who had then never been Prime Minister. Nevertheless, the electors 
thought the National Party would be better as administrators. 
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about the other party. Over 10% had more likes than dislikes about 
the other major party 

Eight per cent. of the National voters liked the Social Credit Political 
League more than they disliked it, while 48% disliked it on the whole. 
Labour voters were slightly more favourable to Social Credit, the 
corresponding figures being 10% and 33%. 

Four per cent. of the Labour voters and 2% of the National ones 
actually had, quantitatively, more dislikes than likes about their own 
party. The impression conveyed is of a political system where there 
is no life-and-death struggle between the parties ; but a wide area of 
common ground and “cross-sympathies ’. 

TABLE XI 


NuMBER OF LIKEs AND DISLIKES ABOUT THE Parties 18 


Likes and Dislikes about Own Party Labour Voters National Voters 
(%) (%) 


None or equal 85 87 
Likes exceed dislikes 61 61 
Likes fewer than dislikes 4 2 

Total 100 100 

Likes and Dislikes about Other Major Party 

None or equal 42 36 
Likes exceed dislikes 13 10 
Likes fewer than dislikes 45 54 

Total 100 100 

(207) (208) 


Some grou of voters were more partisan than others in their 
likes and dislikes. Partisanship, as shown in this way, was, not 
unexpectedly, related to partisanship measured by the degree of 
voting support shown by the group. Thus, Labour men voters, who 
provide the bulk of the party’s voters, were more partisan than Labour 
women voters. Women National Party voters were more partisan than 
the men. Among Labour voters those in the higher S.E.S. groups were 
least partisan, and those in the lower S.E.S. groups most partisan. 
No corresponding difference was found between S.E.S. groups in the 
National Party, however. 

Older people were least partisan among National Party voters in 
their likes and dislikes: young people were least partisan among 
Labour yoters. There are two explanations of this difference ; both 
18 A few of the answers tabulated did not refer to images, but mentioned 
the tax rebate, housing etc. 
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might be of some importance. The relatively large number of younger 
Labour voters liking the National Party on balance might indicate that 
Labour does not have a firm hold on the allegiance of these voters.19 
Or it might reflect the fact that voters who switch from one party to 
another are quite likely to retain some liking for their original party ; 
there are more electors under 50 who have switched National-Labour 
than the other way round, whereas over the age of 50 there are more 
who have switched Labour-National than National-Labour. 


TIME OF DECISION. CHANGES IN VOTING 


How is this analysis related to voting? To begin with, when did 
electors arrive at their final voting decisions ? 


TABLE XII 
Time oF DEcIsIon 29 


Vote 
Social Did Not 
Time of Decision Labour National Credit Vote 
CHMMONC Met inet 
On election day 8 4 8 25 
In last week but _ before 
election day Zc 8 88 19 
In last month but before last 
week 7 9 8 0 
Since 1954 election but 
before last month 21 18 80 12 
At or before the 1954 election 62 71 16 44 
Total 100 100 100 100 


(206) (208) (13) (16) 


Over four-fifths of the major party voters had decided how to vote 
a month before election day. Indeed, most of these had made their 
minds up at least three years before. These figures would be even 
higher if those entitled to vote for the first time, among whom there 
is a high proportion of late deciders, were excluded. Although the 
major parties benefited almost equally from decisions made during the 
last month, from one point of view the National Party ‘lost’ during 
this time. The prevailing pattern shown by public opinion polls in 
Britain is that between elections electors desert the government party, 
but that some of them return to their previous allegiance during the 
campaign. The National Party lost support between the 1954 election 
19 See above, where it was found that the youngest Labour voters supported 


their party least. See also the Brookes articl bo ’s di i 
getting young election helpers. * heborg hog dha ba een YER 


20 The Social Credit and non-voting figures are based on very small numbers. 
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and the start of the election campaign, and failed to get back enough 
of it in the last month to win.2!_ Those who decided in the last month 
to vote for a major party split almost equally between National and 
Labour. Like the Red Queen in Alice, it would have had to start 
running in the last weeks of the campaign in order to remain stationary 
compared with 1954. 

Time of decision was found to vary with subjective social class and 
vote. National voters who gave themselves a low social class rating 
tended to be late deciders; so did Labour Party voters who rated 
themselves as in a high social class. This is yet another example of 
cross-pressures on a voter, the effect here being to delay the time of 
decision. Labour voters in high S.E.S. groups and National voters in 
low S.E.S. groups were also late deciders. However, when occupation 
alone (not occupation and education) was compared with time of 
decision the result was unexpected. National voters in the lower 
occupations tended to decide late, but there was no difference in the 
time of decision of Labour voters in different occupational groups. 
This finding can be reconciled with the ‘ positive’ finding on Labour 
voters in the high S.E.S. groups by remembering that the S.E.S. index 
takes account of both occupation and education. Apparently in both 
parties high education was related to late decisions. 


TA Bie. xX PE 
TIME oF DECISION AND EDUCATION 22 


Labour Voters National Voters 
Deciding Deciding Deciding Deciding 
in last before last in last before last 
Education month month month month 
(4) (%) (%) (%) 
Low 6 94 11 89 
Medium 28 tip 14 86 
High 58 42 22, 78 
(35) (168) (34) (189) 


21 For this reason it would be incorrect to say that National Party leaders 
knew they would lose the election when they saw that confidential public 
opinion polls, taken a few months before the election, showed a swing against 
them. A swing back to the government at the end of the campaign would not 


have been unlikely. 
Final Decisions to Vote made in the Last Month 


1954 Vote National Labour 
Labour 5 13 
National 20 10 
No Vote 7 11 
Other mz! ral 
34 35 


22 The relationship shown in the table is not affected by the circumstance that 
the 21-34’s are both relatively highly educated and relatively late deciders. 
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The high S.E.S. Labour voters, then, are late deciders, not because 
they are in ‘high’ occupations, but because their education is ‘high’. 
The high S.E.S. National Party voters are early deciders, in spite of 
their high education, because of the close relation, among National 
voters, between ‘high’ occupation and early time of decision. 

There were other examples of cross-pressures and time of decision. 
Those whose vote was different from that of their family or friends 
were likely to be late deciders ; so were those who had never voted 
for more than one party in the course of their lives. Early deciders 
were also more interested than late deciders, and they were more likely 
to say they supported their party very strongly. 

Late deciders who voted National, especially in the two highest 
S.E.S. groups, tended not to be completely satisfied with their jobs. 
This was not found for Labour late deciders. Possibly National voters 
are more likely to be ambitious and more susceptible to this kind of 
dissatisfaction ; possibly, too, they eventually voted National because 
of the party’s emphasis on opportunity and free enterprise. 

Two results seemed contrary to some findings abroad. Although the 
numbers concerned were small, women voters for each party did not 
seem to make their voting decisions later than men. Nor did cross- 
pressures arising from a big difference between a person’s own rating 
of his (subjective) class and his S.E.S. seem to produce late voting 
decisions, except for those Labour voters in S.E.S. groups 5 and 6 
who rated themselves as middle class or above. 

Information on time of decision, however, does not tell us how many 
voters actually changed their votes and in which direction. The 
composition of each party’s vote in 1957 compared with 1954 is 
shown below. 

TABLE XIV 
1954 Votre anv 1957 VoTE 
1954 Vote 1957 Vote 


Social 
Labour National Credit No Vote 
(%) (%) (%) (%) 


Labour 71 4 16 9 
National 8 81 52 14 
Social Credit 2 1 16 0 
No vote (not entitled to vote) 11 8 0 0 
No vote (entitled to vote) T 5 16 77 
No answer 1 1 0 0 

Total 100 100 -100 100 


(207) (208) (18) = (22) 
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Although the Social Credit and No Vote numbers are small, the 
table serves to show that between the two elections Labour gained 
votes relatively to National from all sources ; it won more voters from 
National than it lost to National; it won more than National from 
Social Credit and from both types of 1954 non-voter; in 1957 it 
lost fewer voters than National to Social Credit and through 
abstentions. As far as could be ascertained, this was also true of the 
swing from National to Labour between 1951 and 1954; all the 
different types of changes benefited Labour. 

What kind of people changed their votes at the election? It is 
convenient to consider those who changed between the major parties 
or changed voluntarily from abstention in 1954 to voting for a major 
party in 1957.25 These changers made up 9% of the 1957 National 
voters and 15% of the 1957 Labour voters. Occupationally the changers 
to each party were intermediate between the parties; for instance 
among the changers to Labour the higher occupation groups were 
more strongly represented than among regular Labour voters, although 
not so strongly represented as among regular National voters. Also, 
the changers to National tended to be in higher occupational groups 
than did the changers to Labour. This same feature was found when 
either S.E.S. or subjective class was looked at instead of occupation. 
Roughly, the changes seemed to have the effect of ‘sorting the voters 
out’ by occupation and class, so that the changers received by the 
Labour Party had slightly ‘pro-Labour’ characteristics while the 
National recruits had, on the whole, ‘pro-National’ characteristics. 
In other words, on balance, the changes resulted in reducing cross- 
pressures on the voters. 

In general, changers did not seem to be strongly represented in any 
particular occupational group or class. There was a slight tendency 
for the proportion of voluntary changers to National to be highest in 
occupational group 8, which consists of routine clerical workers. 
However, this did not apply to voluntary changers to Labour. The 
small number of self-employed persons who changed nearly all 
changed from National to Labour. The National Party policy of 
cancelling or delaying payment of social security charges by such 
persons was apparently not a vote-winner. 

Changers to National were most likely to be women, changers to 
Labour to be men, perhaps another version of the sorting-out process 
mentioned earlier. Voluntary changers to National were below the 


23 This excluded people under 21 and recent immigrants not entitled to vote 
in 1954 
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average in education. Voluntary changers to Labour were apparently 
above the average, but this is a deceptive finding resulting from the 
low age of these changers which meant that their educational 
opportunities were higher than the average. On the whole, if the 
voluntary changers to Labour and National are considered together, 
their education was not higher than average. This contrasts with the 
conclusion that those who made late voting decisions were compara- 
tively highly educated.24 It seems that the more highly educated 
electors kept an open mind until later in the campaign than other 
electors (or liked to think that they had), but that only about the same 
proportion of them actually changed. 

A high proportion of changers lived alone compared with other 
voters. Those who did live with their family were more likely to vote 
differently from them than were other voters. Their vote was also 
more likely to differ from their friends’ vote. They also tended to have 
friends whose allegiance to political parties was divided. This last 
feature is an additional illustration of the effects of cross-pressures 
on electors. 

Changers tended to be less interested than regulars. Changers to 
National were exposed less than National regulars; changers to 
Labour had roughly the same exposure as Labour regulars. 

The numbers of changers on which these observations are based are 
small. But, they bear out the general British and American findings 
that, taken as a whole, changers are not more intelligent or more 
rational than other voters. Their changes result more often from lack 
of roots in society (for instance perhaps through living alone) or from 
cross-pressures than from Olympian reflection upon party policies and 
party performances. 

This suggests that the reason why changers change are far from 
simple, and depend on personality and environment as well as on what 
the parties offer. This is corroborated by the answers to the question — 
“What made you finally decide to vote the way you did?’ A large 
number of the ‘reasons ” given, resembled the answers to the questions 
on what the voters liked and disliked about the parties — they were in 
effect party images. Some Labour voters accounted for their voting 
decision by saying the Labour Party was for the working class, some 
National voters by saying their party was for all classes or against 
Socialism and controls. Labour voters were more inclined to quote 
images than were National voters. The ability or sincerity of their 
party leaders was cited by National voters more often than by Labour 


24 See above. 
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ones. Other voters quoted current issues as a reason for voting. 
Those mentioned most frequently by Labour voters were : High cost 
of living (8%); the tax rebate (6%); desire for stronger import 
controls (6%) ; time for a change (5%). Those given most often by 
National voters were : Good standard of living under National (7%) ; 
hostility to Labour ‘ bribes’ (6%). However, very few of the electors 
who gave these reasons actually changed their votes. Those who did 
change to one of the major parties gave the following reasons referring 
to issues and party leaders. Many, especially of the changers to 
National, gave no such reason. 


TABLE Xv 25 
MaIn Issues GivEN As REASON For VoTING BY CHANGERS 
TO LaBouR AND NATIONAL 

By changers By changers 
Reasons to Labour to National 
The candidate 
The party leader 
Other party personnel 
Time for a change 
Import control 
Tax rebate 
Other promises 
Housing 
Cost of living 
Anti-bribery 
Good standard of living ~ 3 

(52) (35) 


Owdrw hh 1D Ph CO 
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If these answers are accepted, then no single issue dominated the 
election from the point of view of the voters, not even the tax rebate. 
To electors, as spectators of the New Zealand political scene, “the 
hundred pounds’ was a focus of discussion. But the survey confirms 
the view, expressed on different occasions by leading politicians in 
both major parties, that the offer was not decisive.26 Among voters 


25 Numbers of issues, not percentages. This table includes all changers, 
including those who did not have the right to vote in 1954. 


26 It has been suggested that New Zealand electors, when questioned, would 
not be willing to ‘own up’ to having voted for the materialistic offer of £100. 
Leaving aside the question of how fiercely New Zealanders would be prepared 
to defend themselves from the charge of materialism, it may be pointed out that 
the National Party also offered inducements to the electors as well as warning 
them that Labour’s offer would mean higher taxes in the future. 
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who actually changed, the offer of the tax rebate was roughly balanced 
by ‘anti-bribery’; Mr. Nash’s attraction for Labour was almost 
balanced by the appeal of National’s collective leadership. Even the 
Labour voters who cited the cost of living issue had their counterparts 
in the National voters who mentioned the good standard of living. 
But Labour enjoyed an advantage in having a candidate who was also 
Mayor of Wellington and whose name is always before the public. 
To take an extreme case, one changer from National to Labour said, 
‘I didn’t vote for the Labour Party —I am anti-Labour. I voted for 
Frank Kitts, the man for the job.’ However, the table and other 
information in the survey suggest. that in general, as opposed to local, 
elections the advantage enjoyed even by an overwhelmingly popular 
candidate is only about one or two hundred votes rather than, say, 
five or six hundred votes. 

Few of the Social Credit voters gave belief in its principles as a 
reason for voting. Half of the reasons they gave seemed to be in the 
nature of ‘protests’ against various features of the major parties. 

Stability of vote was tabulated not only between 1954 and 1957, 
but also for the whole voting career of the electors. About 70% of the 
major party voters had never voted for another party.27 


TABLE XVI 
Previous Votinc 28 


Previous Vote Labour National 
(%) (4) 
Had never voted for another party 70 68 
Had voted for the other major party 18 17 
Had voted for Liberal (United) but 
for no other party 6 8 
Had voted for the other major party 
and Liberal (United) 4 2 
Other 7 5 
Total 100 


100 
(178) (186) 


Each party seemed to have roughly the same proportion of voters 
who at one time had voted Liberal. And nearly 20% of each party’s 
1957 voters had at some time voted for the other major party. The 
comparatively few previous Liberal voters split into their 1957 


27 Having voted Reform was counted as equivalent to having voted National. 
28 Those not qualified to vote before 1957 are excluded. 
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allegiance very neatly along occupational lines. Eighty-five per cent. 
of those in the top three occupational groups voted National in 1957 ; 
90% of those in the lowest two occupational groups voted Labour. 

Labour voters in the top occupational and S.E.S. groups were 
slightly more likely than others to have voted differently in the course 
of their lives.29 In each party the record of previous voting for 
routine clerical workers (occupation group 8) was intermediate 
between that of the groups ‘ above’ and ‘below’ them: there was no 
evidence that they tended to change more than other voters. Those 
Labour voters who regarded themselvs as ‘middle class’ or higher 
were also particularly likely to have voted National (or Reform) in the 
past. No corresponding differences were found among National voters. 

One would expect that the older a voter was, the greater the chance 
that he had at some time voted differently, partly because he would 
have had more opportunities to vote differently and because only the 
older voters had ever had the possibility of voting Liberal. This 
expectation was largely fulfilled, but not completely so. Among 
National voters the proportion who had never voted any other way 
declined among the older voters; the percentages in the four groups 
were (from young to old) : 91%, 76% 67%, 58%. The same general 
pattern held good for Labour voters, but to a lesser extent : 80%, 742%, 
80%, 66%. 

It was mentioned above °° that the numbers who voted Labour and 
National in different age groups told us nothing about the number 
of individual voters who switched as they grew older. But this 
information is available from the question on voting changes through- 
out the elector’s whole life. If 50 is taken as a line of division, below 
that age there were more who had switched National-Labour than the 
other way round. But National had gained on balance in the over-50 
group. Something like 4% of all voters in the sample were National 
over-50’s who at one time had voted Labour; only 2% were Labour 
over-50’s who had once voted National. Therefore National had a net 
net gain of 2% in the sample because of voting changes associated 


with age.3! 


29 This was not attributable to their being older and so having had more 
opportunities of voting differently. 


30 See Table II, above. 


31 This leaves open the question of whether the changes were the result of 
having risen in S.E.S. or not. The sample numbers were too small for more 
refined analysis. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The majority of the electors have firm political allegiances, some- 
times throughout their whole lives. They tend to vote according to 
groups, whether the groups are reckoned by “social class > or sex. 
The reasons for voting by social class are fairly obvious, although there 
are difficulties of definition. One problem is that some New Zealanders 
decline to assess themselves in terms of social class; nevertheless 70% 
of the electors in the sample were willing to do so. The inclination of 
a majority of women to vote National is perhaps also explainable in 
terms of time-lags; women are emancipated in the sense of having 
a vote, but not so emancipated as men from chains of personal influence 
forged before the Labour Party became prominent. Religion is closely 
associated with voting, even when differences in social class are 
allowed for. When occupational differences are allowed for, variations 
in voting associated with age, especially prominent in the higher 
occupation groups, are perhaps mainly attributable to the comparative 
youth of the Labour Party. 

Small groups, such as family and friends, usually vote the same way. 
And, within relatively small areas containing, say, 6,000 electors or so, 
tendencies to vote according to S.E.S. are reinforced for voters within 
S.E.S. groups that are very strongly represented in the area. 

These New Zealand findings are paralleled in other countries, but 
there are some variations here. For instance, class differences are 
slighter in New Zealand, and among Labour voters those in the lowest 
S.E.S. groups are the most interested. 

Allegiance to the parties is symbolised by party images. The most 
powerful favourable images of the Labour Party are that it is 
humanitarian and that it stands for the working class (although nearly 
half the Labour voters willing to assess their social class say that they 
are middle class). National’s most favourable images are that it is 
hostile to Socialism and controls and that it has capable leaders. The 
anti-Socialism image is almost a representation without an object ; 
there is hardly any enthusiasm at all for Socialism among Labour 
voters. 


The voters who were more interested were firmer in their allegiance 
than others and more partisan in their support and in their exposure 
to propaganda. They were also exposed to propaganda more. 

Some changes in voting take place, after a time lag, in accordance 
with changes in S.E.S. As voters grow older, some tend to get on in 
the world and a few of these change from Labour to National. 
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In the sample the 21-34 age group of Labour voters was most 
lukewarm in its support for the party, and was presumably a promising 
target for National propaganda. 

The overwhelming impression, however, is that in the short run 
individual items of propaganda have little appreciable effect, just as 
hundreds of thousands of bullets were expended in World War I to kill 
a single enemy soldier. When voters do change, the occasion is more 
likely to be the existence of cross-pressures or a personal contact rather 
than a well-documented presentation of important items of party 
policy. There may be some intellectuals among the changers, but the 
rank and file are likely to be less interested in the election and less 
exposed to propaganda than other voters. Extreme lack of interest 
and exposure was found among the non-voters. 

There were too few Social Credit voters in the sample for an 
adequate analysis. But it seemed that few were convinced Social 
Crediters, and that their vote was a protest vote. They werc average 
in interest and above average in exposure. Their opponents often 
maintain that Social Crediters are crazy, but, at the worst, these voters 
were but mad north-north-west. 

Nor are single issues generally important at elections. The feeling 
that it is “time for a change’ eventually overtakes every democratic 
government. No government can perpetually fulfil expectations which 
were whetted mainly by disappointment with a previous government. 
The swing against New Zealand governments has recently been 
surprisingly regular, roughly 2% or 3% in the usual three-year period 
between elections.32 It is only when an exceptional situation or issue 
arises that the pattern is upset, for instance, by the waterfront crisis 
of 1951 which resulted in the government of the day actually 
increasing its majority.33 The conclusion that “the £100’ had little 
effect on the election result may be wrong, because of the limitations 
of sample surveys, but there is nothing surprising about it. Elections 
won mainly on single issues are the exception in New Zealand. 
It is unlikely that the 1957 election was one of them. 


32 This is often obscured by preoccupation with the number of seats won or 
lost, as opposed to the swing in votes. 


33 As a consequence, the swing away from National, 1951-54, was relatively 
high, because by 1954 the National Government had been in power for five years. 
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1. THE SAMPLE 


The election was held on November 30. The interviews were made by 
University staff and students during the first two weeks of December. The 
original sample contained 556 electors, chosen by taking names at regular 
intervals from the main and supplementary electoral registers. Successful 
interviews were completed with 391 of the 556. Of the rest, 36 refused, 19 had 
died or were too sick to be interviewed and 110 had moved. Substitutes for the 
110 were chosen by selecting the next elector of the same sex living in the 
same street as the original elector.1 Fifty-nine of the substitutes were inter- 
viewed successfully, bringing the total of successful interviews to 450. Half a 
dozen of the substitutes refused; over 50 of them were not contacted because 
of the need to end interviewing by about two weeks after the election. 

Non-voters, Labour voters and Social Credit voters were under-represented 
in the sample; National voters were over-represented. 


ActuaL VoTE SAMPLE VOTE 
NUMBERS PERCENTAGE NUMBERS PERCENTAGE 
National 7,295 39.6% 208 46% 
Labour 8,980 48.7% 207 46% 
Social Credit 699 3.7% 13 3% 
Did not vote 2 1,473 8.0% 22 5% 


Non-voters and left-wing parties have been under-represented in some other 
sample surveys in Britain and the U.S.A., although the New Zealand 1949 
Mt. Victoria survey did not underestimate the Labour vote. Presumably there 
was a high proportion of non-voters among those who refused to answer the 
questionnaire, lack of interest in the election being a characteristic common 
to those who did not vote and those who refused to answer the questionnaire. 

In Britain and the United States under-representation of the Labour and 
Democrat vote in samples has sometimes been attributed to the greater suspicion 
of surveys and questionnaires on the part of the less educated. This explanation 
would not have so much force in New Zealand, where educational differences 
are less marked. But it is probable that there were more Labour than National 
supporters in boarding-houses in Wellington Central. Such electors were 
difficult to find, and it was not possible to interview substitutes for all who 
were not traced. In this particular electorate, this may have resulted in 
under-representation of Labour voters. 

The proportions of men and women in the sample were very close to the 
proportions in the actual population. When compared with census figures for 
a similar area of Wellington, the religious proportions represented by Church 
of England, Roman Catholic and Nonconformist in the sample were in close 
agreement.3 There were slightly too few persons aged 21-34 and too many 
aged 50-64 in the sample in comparison At the actual census figures.4 


1 In New Zealand the names in the register are arranged alphabetically, not. 
as in Britain, geographically. : 


2 Including a small number of informal votes. 


3 That is, in statistical language, the sample proportions were acceptable at 
the 5% level. 


4 However, the age proportions in the sample were acceptable at the 6% level. 
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Just over 3% of the electors in the sample read about politics in Freedom, 
the National Party weekly paper, while a similar percentage read about politics 
in Standard, the Labour weekly. The circulation of each of these papers was 
about 30,000 per week at the time of the election, corresponding to about 24% 
of the electors. On the premise that some, but not many, other members of the 
family other than the head would read the political pages (as opposed to those 
with a more general interest) the proportions agree quite well. 


Thirty-eight per cent. of the National voters in the sample said they were 
members of the party. This is quite close to the generally accepted figure for 
the whole country of about 40%. 


2. GROUPS AND INDICES 


Occupations were put into five groups:— 
1. Professional or upper managerial 
2. Lower managerial or senior clerical 
3. Routine clerical 
4, Skilled workman or unskilled foreman 
5. Unskilled or semi-skilled. 


Three educational levels were distinguished :— 
1. Low: Left school at the level of Form II (or its equivalent) or before, with 
no further education. 


2. Medium: Left school after Form II (or its equivalent), but without attaining 
the requirements for the ‘ High’ education category. 


3. High: School Certificate, University Entrance, a university degree (or their 

equivalents). 

For socio-economic status the occupational and educational groups were 
combined and given roughly equal weight so as to form six S.E.S. categories. 

Exposure to each of the four media — newspapers, election broadcasts, 
meetings and party literature— was scaled into three groups, high, medium 
and low. The general exposure index was constructed from these four, equal 
weight being given to each. Exposure bias was calculated for each medium, 
and general exposure bias was reckoned by combining the results for bias in 
each of the separate media. 


3. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RESULTS 


Statisticians use various tests of significance. Thus, when it is said that a 
particular result is significant at the 1% level, this means that the probability 
is less than one in a hundred that the relationship results purely from chance. 
The main findings mentioned in the concluding section above were tested for 
significance by the Chi-square test, and the results are given below:— 


10 
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A Findings significant at the 1% level: 


Vote and sex 

Vote and subjective social class 

Vote and S.E.S. 

Vote, age and occupation (for age groups 21-35 and 65 and 
over in occupation groups 1 and 2 combined) 

Vote and friends’ vote 

Vote, religion and S.E.S. 

Having voted for the other major party and age 

Support for party and age (Labour voters) 

Support for party and interest 

Interest and degree of exposure 

Non-voters and degree of exposure 

Non-voters and interest 


B_ Findings significant at the 5% level, but not at the 1% level: 


Vote and family’s vote 

Vote, S.E.S. and interest 

Support for party and age (National voters) 
Interest and partisanship in exposure 
Changers and interest 


C Non-significant findings: 


Vote and age 

Vote of low S.E.S. groups and area 

Social Credit voters and degree of exposure 
Social Credit voters and interest 


New Zealand Ministers, 1935-1957 


PETER CAMPBELL 


Mr. Kidd : I say that we are a fortunate people to have such 
a country as this to live in and work for. 


The Hon. Mr. Webb: And to have the Government we have. 
Mr. Kidd: Yes, and to have the Government we have.} 


I, INTRODUCTORY 


What sorts of men have formed the governments of New Zealand P 
It is, perhaps, significant that the remark selected by a recent prime 
minister for an anthology of quotations was Theodore Roosevelt’s 
“I am only an average man, but, by George, I work harder at it than 
the average man.’2 Although a few families have been interested in 
politics through several generations an hereditary political class has 
not developed.? Politicians tend to be ordinary men and women 4 
drawn from a wide range of social groups, as Professor L. C. Webb 
has shown in his analysis of the M.P.s and ministers of the period from 
1856 to 1935.5 Since 1935 economic change has diversified New 
Zealand’s society. How representative of the various sections of the 
changing society have been the governments of the last quarter- 
century ? The present article is an attempt to answer this question 
by an analysis of the ministers who have held office since 1935: 
69 men and women — 42 Labour and 27 National.® 


Wl. OCCUPATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


The governments of 1856-1912 were dominated by lawyers, other 
professional men, and journalists, who formed about half their total 
membership, the rest being mainly businessmen and farmers. The 
governments of 1912-35 were dominated by the farming interests, 
which alone contributed almost half the ministers. The Labour 
government of 1935-49 was composed almost wholly of former manual 
and white-collar workers; the ministers of the National government 
of 1949-57 came from several middle-class occupations; and the 
present Labour government is much more widely representative than 
the earlier one.? Table I gives details of these differences.® 


Ail references at conclusion of article. 
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TABLE. i 
OccuPraTIONS OF MINISTERS 
Occupation Ministers 
Labour National 

1935-49 1957 Total 
Doctors 1 - 1 - 
Lawyers 1 1 1 i 
Accountants = - - 4 
Ministers of religion 2 2 3 - 
School teachers 1 1 2 - 
Farmers 4 = 5 8 
Businessmen 3 1 4 6 
White-collar workers 2 6 8 2 
Industrial workers 17 3 18 - 
Total 34 16 42 2 


I. GEOGRAPHICAL REPRESENTATIVENESS 


It is well known that, although New Zealand has been a completely 
unitary state since the provinces were abolished in 1876, prime 
ministers usually try to include in their governments representatives 
of as many major cities and regions as possible. In addition, since 
1872 almost every government has had at least one Maori or part- 
Maori member to represent the Maori people; the National govern- 
ment was the only one without a Maori member since Carroll entered 
the Liberal government in 1892. Table II gives details of the 
constituencies represented since 1935; Members of the Legislative 
Council are assigned to the areas in which their homes were. 


TABLE.,i! 
ConsTITUENCIES REPRESENTED IN THE GOVERNMENT 
Area Ministers 
Labour National 


1935-49 1957 Total 


Wellington and environs 7 6 10 2 
Auckland and environs 6 BS) 7 4 
Other North Island urban 2 1 3 1 
North Island rural 2 1 6 1l 
Christchurch and environs 5 2 6 2 
Dunedin _ 1 3 - 
Other South Island urban - ~ - 2 
South Island rural 5 1 5 5 
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North Island 20 ll 26 18 
South Island iby 4 14 9 
Urban 22 18 29 1l 
Rural 10 2 1l 16 
Maori ® 2 1 Be - 


* No Maori is included in any preceding category. 


IV. EDUCATION 


Professor Webb showed how the educational standards of politicians 
tended to decline as the years passed. Two factors were at work. 
First, in the early years many ministers were middle-class immigrants 
from Britain, but later most were men born or reared in a New 
Zealand that had not yet developed its educational system very 
extensively. Second, the later governments were drawn largely from 
the rising social groups : the small farmers and industrial workers who 
were the basis of the Liberal ministries of 1891-1912 and the small 
farmers who were the basis of the Reform, Liberal and Coalition 
cabinets. The education of the Labour ministers of 1935-49 tended 
to be that available to industrial workers at the turn of the century ; 
the National ministers and the new recruits to the Labour government 
have benefited from the improvements of the inter-war years. In 
general, almost half the ministers have finished their education in 
primary schools, just over a quarter in secondary schools, and a quarter 
in universities. Details are given in Table III. 


TABLE III 
EDUCATION OF MINISTERS 
Level reached Ministers 
Labour _ National 
1935-49 1957 Total 

Primary 20 5 23 5 
Secondary 10 7 13 11 
University 4 4 6 11 
Total 84 16 Ae 27 


Vv. AGES 


Lacking a landed aristocracy or an upper middle class concerned 
with politics, New Zealand has been ruled by men who have been able 
to enter politics only after they have established themselves in business, 
farming, the professions, or the trade union movement. In this respect 

10° 
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there is remarkably little difference between the parties. The average 
minister first enters parliament when 44 years old.10 Details are 
given in Table IV. 


TABLE. IV 
ACE OF MINISTERS ON First ENTERING PARLIAMENT 
Age Group Ministers 
Labour National 

1935-49 1957 Total 
Not known (3) (-) (3) (1) 
25 - 30 il - 1 af 
80 - 35 1 5 3 
85 - 40 8} 3 4 4 
40 - 45 5 4 vi 4 
45 - 50 8 6 ipl 6 
50 - 55 5 - 5 5 
55 - 60 4 2 6 2 
60 - 65 - = = 1 
65 - 70 =. bs = = 
Average Age 44 44 Aa 


The average minister first receives office in his early fifties, but there 
is a very wide range. One National minister (W. J. Polson) was 73 
when first appointed and another National minister (J. R. Marshall) 
was only 37 when he obtained office. Table V gives further details ; 
it relates to each minister's first appointment in any government (other 
than the War Cabinet and War Administration) so that members of 
the 1957 Labour government are recorded for their earliest appoint- 
ments (in 1935 no Labour minister and in 1949 no National minister 
had held office before). 

Table V also shows that at the formation of a government the 
average age of ministers has tended to be in the upper fifties. 
Resignation and the appointment of many younger men as vacancies 
occurred enabled the Labour and National prime ministers to prevent 


their governments being composed of too many elderly men as their 
years of power passed. 
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TARE. Vv 
AGE ON First APPOINTMENT AS A MINISTER IN ANY GOVERNMENT 
Age Group La cece eae Nations 
1935-49 1957 Total | Government 
Not known (3) (-) (8) (1) 
35 - 40 1 2 2 
40 - 45 2 3 4 3 
45 - 50 5 4 6 8 
50 - 55 9 8 9 6 
55 - 60 3 4 7 4 
60 - 65 6 - 6 3 
65 - 70 4 1. 5 4 
70-75 ~ - - 1 
Average age of ministers on 
first appointment 58h 50% 52 54 
Average age of government 
on formation 57 58 - 55% 
Average age of government 
on resignation 59 - - 54 


VI. CONTINUITY AND LENGTH OF SERVICE 


Since 1891 power has been transferred from one party to another 
infrequently, but most transfers have meant a completely new deal — 
of men if not of measures. Only two of the seven members of 
Ballance’s government had ever held office before; in 1912 Massey 
and all his ministers were new to office; in 1928 only two of the 
thirteen members of Ward’s cabinet had had ministerial experience ; 
in 1935 the Savage government contained no ex-ministers; and in 
1949 the Holland government was composed wholly of new men 
(unless account is taken of the fact that four of its members had 
served for three months in the war-time ‘ coalition’ of 1942) ; but, as 
mentioned earlier, in 1957 eight of the sixteen Labour ministers had 
already held office. The lack of ministerial experience means that at 
the start of each new government there is a period in which all or 
almost all the ministers are having to adjust themselves to the change 
from the irresponsibilities of opposition to the responsibilities of office. 
This adjustment is often difficult.11 

Ministerial inexperience does not, of course, mean parliamentary 
inexperience. Although a number of ministers receive office within a 
few years of entering parliament, most of them have served as M.P.s 
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in two, three or four parliaments before entering the government. 
Further details are given in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 


INTERVAL BETWEEN ENTRY INTO PARLIAMENT AND FIRsT 
APPOINTMENT AS A MINISTER IN ANY GOVERNMENT 


Years Ministers 
Labour National 
1935-49 1957 Total 

0-5 7 8 12 4 
5-10 12 4 12 14 
10-15 7 8 9 5 
15 - 20 6 1 rr 1 
20 - 25 2 - 2 8 
Average (years) 9% 5% 9 9 


The tendency for governments to remain in power for long periods 
is matched by a tendency for ministers to retain office for most of the 
time that their party is ruling. Two of the seven members of Ballance’s 
government of 1891 survived until the end of Ward’s ministry in 
1912; four of the nine members of Massey’s cabinet of 1912 were 
continuously in office until Massey’s death in 1925 and the three 
survivors stayed in office until the Reform Party lost power in 1928 ; 
and seven of the ten members of the Coalition cabinet of 1931 
survived until the end in 1935. Of the thirteen members of the Labour 
cabinet in 1935 six were still in office when the party was defeated 
in 1949. Of the eighteen members of the National government in 
1949 nine were still there when the party lost power in 1957. Most of 
these long-lasting ministers retained all or most of the departments they 
had been given when the cabinet was formed. New Zealand ministers 
tend to stay in office until they are forced out of it by death, ill-health, 
old age, family troubles, personal defeat in an election, or their party’s 
loss of power. Hardly any ministers have left office because of conflicts 
over policy 12 or the mismanagement of their departments 13, Table 
VII gives further details of ministers’ service ; each minister has served 
only one term within the lifetime of a government, there being no 


example in our period of a minister returning to a government he 
has left. 
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TABLE VII 
TERMS OF OFFICE 
Years Ministers 
Labour, 1935-49 National, 1949-57 
10 4 


0-3 

3-6 9 12 

6-9 7 11 
9-12 2 - 
12-15 6 - 
Total possible 14 years 8 years 


1 New Zealand Parliamentary Debates, 1954, p. 325. 


5 ents pee by Sir Sidney Holland to A Book of Quotations, Wellington, 


3 The near relatives of several ministers since 1935 have been politicians. The 
fathers of Sir S. Holland, Miss M. B.. Howard, and T. H. McCombs were 
M.P.s, as was T. H. McCombs’s mother; W. S. Goosman and J. R. Hanan are 
the nephews of M.P.s who became ministers; T. P. Shand’s mother-in-law 
became an M.L.C. after he had become an M.P. 


4 Only two women have become ministers: Miss Howard (Labour) and 
Mrs. G. H. Ross (National). 


5 Government in New Zealand, Wellington, 1940, pp. 41-48 (M.P.s) and 61-65 
(ministers) ; in each section the tables conclude with the date ‘1931’ but they 
include the M.P.s who were elected and the ministers who were appointed in 
that year. It may be noted that Webb has counted each man afresh for each 
parliament or government in which he served, so that his totals for ‘M.P.s’ 
and ‘ministers’ are much greater than the numbers of men who served as 
M.P.s or ministers (166 ministers held office between 1854 and 1935). For some 
details of candidates, M.P.s, ministers, and high officials in 1954 see my 
‘Politicians, Public Servants, and the People in New Zealand’, Political 
Studies, Oxford, October, 1955, p. 199, and February, 1956, p. 26. 


6 Account is taken of ministers, other members of the Executive Council, and 
parliamentary under-secretaries, but government whips are excluded. Fifty-nine 
persons served as ministers or non-portfolio members of the Executive Council, 
3 were parliamentary under-secretaries before becoming ministers, and 7 served 
only as under-secretaries. Only membership of regrlar governments is con- 
sidered; service in the special War Cabinet of 1940-45 and War Administration 
of June-October 1942 is ignored. The governments have varied in size between 
13 and 20 ministers (the first Labour government rose from 13 in 1935 to 19 
by 1949; the National government rose from 18 in 1949 to 20 in 1950 and then 
fell to 16 by 1957; and the second Labour government had 16 members in 1957. 
It will be recalled that earlier governments were smaller: before 1928 there were 
rarely more than 10 ministers and from 1928 to 1935 governments varied in size 


between 11 and 15. 
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7 Eight members of the Labour government of 1957 had served in the 
government of 1935-49. In each of the Tables I-VI those eight ministers are 
included in both the column for 1935-49 and the column for 1957, but they have 
been counted only once in the column for the ‘Total’ of Labour ministers. 


8 The great occupational mobility of New Zealanders has made it difficult to 
classify some ministers really satisfactorily. Each minister has been assigned 
to his chief occupation. 


9 Fifty-one of the ministers from 1935 to 1957 were born in New Zealand, 10 
(all Labour) were born in the British Isles, and 8 were born in Australia 
(7 Labour, 1 National). 


10 Almost always as a member of the House of Representatives. Two Labour 
ministers (M. Fagan, D. Wilson) served only in the Legislative Council; one 
was an M.L.C. before becoming an M.P. (A. McLagan) ; one National minister 
(W. J. Polson) was a Legislative Councillor when serving in that government, 
but had started his parliamentary career as an M.P. 


11 See my article already cited (February, 1956, p. 20) and also my ‘New 
Zealand Public Service Commission’, Public Administration (London), Summer 
1956, pp. 165-166. 


12 F. Langstone (1942) is the only example in our period of a minister 
resigning because of disagreement over policy. J. A. Lee (1939) is the only 
example in New Zealand history of a minister (he was an under-secretary) 
being dismissed because his views diverged from those of his colleagues. 
W. A. Sheat (an under-secretary) resigned from the government and parliament 
in 1954 in protest against his local party’s refusal to re-adopt him for the 
general election due later that year; neither his party’s refusal nor his 
resignation was caused by any conflict between him and the rest of the 
government. 


13 There is no example in our period. 


Book Reviews 


BUREAUCRACY IN NEW ZEALAND by R. S. MILNE AND OTHERS. N.Z. 
Institute of Public Administration and Oxford University Press, 1957. 
134 pages. 


A BOOK on a subject as topical as this, and by speaker-writers so well 
qualified, will raise expectations high, perhaps unreasonably high, with 
the result that realisation is apt to fall short of our anticipation. 

That there is need for such a study, and for many more of its kind, 
who can doubt ? New Zealand has long been distinguished by much 
State enterprise, not much affected by the varying fortunes of the 
opposing political parties. We have relatively little published material 
competently describing and analysing the ample activities. 

The six authors can be identified as a sort of a pyramid: one 
Minister, two public servants, three ‘outsiders’! Of these outsiders, 
two are lawyers with the added qualification of an Oxford or a 
Cambridge degree, the third is a Professor of Political Science. The 
two public servants have risen through the ranks to permanent head- 
ships of departments, both have been associated with the Public 
Service Commission, and so may fairly be said to be answerable to a 
special degree for the inadequacies of the bureaucracy. The Minister 
is one who quickly rose from the rank of Assistant Minister, through 
an ‘ oriental profusion ’ of portfolios (the concurrent book, “ Parkinson’s 
Law’, page 39, makes good fun of this), to become Deputy Prime 
Minister — a ‘ certain future Prime Minister ’, if the label isn’t too fatal. 

Clearly, with such a theme and such authorities to deal with it, we 
need be on guard against expecting too much for our money. Yet, 
even with this vow, the book does, I think, disappoint, execpting one 
or two chapters. 

It is a trivial point that ‘Bureaucracy’ and ‘Bureaucrat’ may be 
ill-defined, as when the editor benevolently extends the term to cover 
professors. But one is tempted to wonder whether the helpful public 
servant isn’t the one who says ‘Yes’, while the obnoxious “ Bureau- 
crat’ is the one who says ‘No’; and to speculate whether the word 
would lose its tang, like plenty of other abusive words, if cheerfully 
adopted by the victim. 

More regrettable is the fact that the Convention which applied 
itself to the bureaucracy did not have either a fairly reasoned or a 
typically passionate indictment of the Public Service as it flows 
readily from speakers and anonymous writers. ‘A Citizen’s Point of 
View’ might well have given this in place of its uncritical repetition 
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of material from the English Crichel Down report, itself in part marked 
by unconcealed political bias. If the common New Zealand complaints 
had been even briefly summarised, they would have given a useful foil 
to discussion. But perhaps the severest critics could not be induced 
to come to the forum of the N.Z.I-P.A.? And it is of course fair to 
add that, despite the general title to the book, the Introduction makes 
clear that ‘ the exercise of administrative discretion’ by public servants 
is claimed to be its sole theme. 

If this book has the worst that could be said in 1957 about the 
much-abused bureaucracy, or all to be said on the defects in its 
exercise of ‘administrative discretion’, there has surely been a great 
song about very little. 

By far (as this reviewer thinks) the best part of the book is the 
Hon. J. R. Marshall’s contribution: a chapter that makes one wish 
he had written much more —had written the whole book, indeed. 
I de no more than commend it as justification in itself for getting 
the volume. 

Noteworthy also in a more specialised way is Mr R. B. Cooke’s 
erudite, well-documented chapter on detailed legal cases, with the 
thesis that a significantly new philosophy of administrative law 
emerged under Myers, C. J. 

The least nese impression in the book comes from the scrappy 
“tail” to each chapter, purporting to relate something to the “dis- 
cussions. Doubtless, justice to the participants was impossible in 
the very limited space available. As printed, the mostly trite fragments 
that survive do no more than happily recall names of ever-helpful 
colleagues in the work of the Institute of Public Administration. 

As one finishes the book, a main hope that emerges is that its 
authors may yet contribute more from their experience and reflections ; 
and that with like qualifications may increasingly be encouraged 
to do so also. 

R. M. CAMPBELL 


NEW ERA IN THE NON-WESTERN WORLD edited by W. S. HunsBERGER. 
Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1957. 152 pages. 


Teas soox brings together six uneven contributions by members of the 
staff of the University of Rochester. It takes the ‘non-Western’ 
peoples to be usually those in Asia, sometimes those in Africa, 
occasionally the Latin Americans in addition. The reader aimed at 
is the non-specialist American undergraduate. This may be why most 
of these — for the non-Western peoples (or, better, 
for their W i literate classes). The first contribution, by 

era M. Dean, could have been inspired by the public relations officer 
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of any Asian government. It ends by putting forward the proposition 
that national interests are part of the interests of the world community. 
This is either tautologous or nonsense. The essay by Harry J. Benda 
(a graduate of Victoria), is an admirable discussion of the develop- 
ment of nationalism and the conflict between the interests of the urban 
nationalists and of the rural masses. Even he, however, goes on to 
argue that if nationalist leaders are given our understanding and 
support, all will be well. Quite apart from the possibility that we may 
sometimes not approve of their actions, this seems oversimplified. 

The best contribution is undoubtedly the editor’s own ; an unbiased, 
scientific, well-informed evaluation of the difficulties which prevent 
the non-Western peoples from living better than they do. By contrast, 
a cultural anthropologist takes eighteen pages to tell us that we should 
be well informed before, and tactful when, introducing technical 
changes. An apparently eminent physical scientist then argues that 
the teaching of physical science leads to scientific thinking. He would, 
presumably, hold that the teaching of the golden rule has led to its 
universal practice. The final contribution declares that ‘history ’ will 
compel the West to purge its past misdeeds. How and why one man’s 
view of events should make another ‘atone’ for those of his fore- 
father’s actions to which some people now object, this reviewer cannot 
understand. The contributor, who is President of the University, 
suggests that the only foreign policy for America is peace at any 
price, or rather at the price of large amounts of foreign aid. If this is 
the kind of advice that is offered to Mr. Dulles, no wonder he 


goes it alone. 
LESLIE H. PALMIER 


THE PARLIAMENT OF SWEDEN by Exits Hastap. London, the Hansard 
Society, 1957. 165 pages. 


Tue SwepisH ConstTITUTION rests on basic laws. Though influenced 
thereby, it is not logically constructed, like that of the U.S.A., on 
eighteenth-century theories of government. It looks back to its past, 
but no well-defined law and custom of Parliament developed. Parts of 
it suggest ancient wrongs long remembered. This may blind one to 
the possibility of the same motives activating new power groups. 
One notes that basic laws fix the date of elections, the parliamentary 
year, the commencement of sessions, the composition and powers of 
Committees of the Riksdag —in striking contrast with the elasticity 
of our own system. Amendments to the basic laws seem frequent. 

‘The Government —or the “King”, as it is frequently styled in 
Riksdag circles — is the principal employer of the Riksdag.’ This reads 
strangely to one trained to regard Parliament as the guardian of liberty 
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and good government. Yet salaries and pensions suggest employment. 
The Government consists of the King and a Council of State. The 
basic laws give the King powers familiar to us— appointment of the 
Executive, equal share in making laws, power to call and dissolve the 
Riksdag — but, also familiar to us, ‘Swedish Parliamentarism, even 
at the present day, rests on convention and not on constitutional 
prescription.’ Party organisation and, fairly recently, Parliamentary 
majorities have prevailed against the written word. 

The Council of State is the Executive, but it may also have the 
wider significance of the Privy or, with us, Executive, Council. 
A Cabinet is referred to. Ministers, but not perhaps all the Council, 
appear to be Riksdagmen. Changes of Ministries are not brought 
about by an express vote of no-confidence. Rejection of vital legis- 
lation brings the change. 

The Riksdag is bicameral — the Upper House with 150 members, 
the Lower 230. The Houses are of equal status. If there is disagree- 
ment on laws or appropriations a joint vote is provided for, but 
negotiation is the usual course. There is universal suffrage and 
eligibility for election. P.R. is used, but the Upper House is elected 
indirectly by local body councillors. Double P.R. is used in this case. 
The term for the Upper House is eight years, with one-eighth of the 
members going to the poll each year. Four years is the term of the 
Lower House. Members are paid. 

Within the basic laws there are normally two sessions a year, sitting 
days being Tuesdays to Fridays. Sittings may be extended if business 
demands it. The allotment of one day a week to party meetings is 
unusual. The order of business to be taken is decided by a Speaker’s 
conference, and the manner of its presentation requires that it be more 
or less synchronised in both Houses. Ministers normally attend only 
when their departments are involved. As Riksdagmen they can attend 
any time in their own House. 

The principal business brought before the Riksdag consists of 
propositions, legislative or budgetary in character. Those submitted 
by the Government cover the whole of its financial, administrative, 
and legislative needs. Members may submit propositions — known as 
substantive motions (equivalent to private members’ Bills) and 
subsidiary motions relating to Government propositions. There is 
extraordinary documentation in support of propositions — volumes in 
the case of Government ones and also bulky material for measures 
submitted by members for their parties. 

After being introduced into both Houses, propositions go to the 
appropriate Joint Committees set up under the basic laws —a special 
feature of the Swedish system — covering Foreign Affairs, the Con- 
stitution, Supply, Ways and Means, Banking, Laws, Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous Affairs. Each House elects by P.R. an equal number 
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of members. An expert Secretariat drawn from the Public Service 
pilots the proposition through Committee, which can recommend 
amendments and increased appropriations. Reasons may be added 
for its recommendations. These, if confirmed by the Riksdag, bind 
the Administration in carrying out the proposition and the Courts in 
interpreting it. The system gives the most important work to the 
Committees, and has led to most of the remaining Riksdagmen being 
appointed substitutes with power to attend meetings and speak. 
The above is a bare outline of the working of the Constitution. 
The historical section shows little of the part played by the local 
government system and the judiciary, so important in the British 
development. The jealously-guarded rights and responsibilities of the 
former spread power, and have made us retain so far territorial 
representation in smaller electorates as against P.R. A common 
tradition is a better safeguard of unity than the grouping of many 
opinions, and majority decisions of two parties sharing it but working 
to a new synt‘esis are safer than the bargaining of conflicting groups. 
Her history perhaps has led Sweden to introduce many safeguards. 
We rely much more on good faith. Two roving Procurator-Generals 
receiving individual complaints against the Army and Civil administra- 
tions are not attractive. A sound tradition backed by public op:nion 
should suffice. Should constitutional laws before being passed by 
Parliament be submitted to a panel ie al who will later interpret 

them? The Law Draftsman is entitled to some self-respect. 
T. D. H. HALL 


THE CAROLINGIAN EMPIRE by HErnrIcH FIcHTENAU. Translated with 
an introduction by PETER Munz. Oxford, Blackwell, 1957. 188 pages. 


THe CAROLINGIAN EMPIRE, even when at its height under Charle- 
magne, has been not only neglected but virtually ignored by English 
scholars for over a generation. The appearance of Professor Fichtenau’s 
book in an English translation is therefore welcome, not only because 
it is in itself a very substantial contribution to Carolingian studies, but 
also because it goes far to fill a serious gap in our historical literature. 

Not that this book makes any claim to be a complete account of the 
Carolingian age, rather it seeks to analyse a special problem within it — 
the attempts of Charlemagne and his advisers to give coherence and 
stability to the newly-established Frankish empire and the reasons for 
their eventual failure. This inquiry the author sees as twofold, as an 
examination firstly of the concept of a Christian empire intended to 
sustain and justify the exercise of royal authority and secondly of 
the suitability of the physical means available for implementing 
imperial rule. 

On both these levels, that of the spiritual and ideological, and 
that of social and economic reality, the author concludes that the 
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Carolingians achieved no more than an unstable compromise. Their 
idea of empire — a wholly religious idea — he finds to have been based 
on a primitively conceived notion of cosmic order and on a naive 
Christianity already unsatisfying to the more other-worldly-minded of 
Charles’s circle. Moreover, Christian concepts of any sort had not yet 
sufficiently permeated the minds of most of Charles’s subjects for a 
spiritual and Christianised justification of universal political authority 
to outweigh the claims of local loyalties. At the administrative level 
conditions were no better, the human raw material was simply 
inadequate to the task of organising and maintaining an effective 
centralised administration. Though the tribal structure of society was 
fast breaking down, the attempt to superimpose an imperial officialdom 
upon what had until recently been an assemblage of independent 
barbarian kingdoms was, in the author’s view, bound to fail, both 
because of the political and spiritual immaturity of Charlemagne’s 
servants and of the pull of local interest. Hence he sees the basic 
cause of the disintegration of the Carolingian Empire not in the over- 
whelming force of external pressures, or even directly in the internal 
dissension produced by the chronic civil wars which darkened the 
reigns of the later Carolingians, but primarily and more fundamentally, 
in the inner tensions and inadequacies of Carolingian society itself, 
in the incapacity of the Franks to respond to, or even to formulate 
adequately, religious ideals of a universal empire, and in the failure 
of the architects of that empire to understand the limitations which 
the resources of the age placed on the permanent and effective 
realisation of their ideals. 

This is an illuminating and valuable analysis which contributes 
greatly to our understanding of this crucial period in European history, 
but some doubts remain. Quite apart from wondering whether the 
limits which the author has set himself to this inquiry are not 
occasionally too exclusive, one is driven to ask whether the very 
immaturity of the Franks which Professor Fichtenau regards as 
primarily responsible for the collapse of Charlemagne’s Empire, was 
not at times a source of strength as well as of weakness. Louis the 
Pious and his advisers were certainly less vigorous and less politically 
astute than their predecessors, but spiritually they were less, not 
more, immature. 

In the present volume, Dr. Munz has given us a clear and accurate 
translation of the first six chapters, one of which has been partially 
rewritten for this edition, of Professor Fichtenau’s book, and has 
thoroughly revised the footnotes and added an introduction on the 
place of this book in the historiography of Charlemagne. Considering 
the quality of this work, it is a matter for regret that he was unable 
to include Professor Fichtenau’s chapters on Louis the Pious in his 
translation. 


LUCIE HALBERSTAM 
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HISTORICAL Essays by H. TREvor-Roper. Macmillan, 1957. 298 pages. 


IT SEEMS INCREDIBLE that anyone should be as omniscient as Professor 
Trevor-Roper purports to be. The main weight of this volume lies in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but it ranges from ancient 
Judea to modern times ; and, whatever the ground, the author’s stance 
is always masterful, his writing pungent and lucidly dogmatic. Most 
of these essays are review articles, legitimately garnished with 
gleanings from material under dissection; but there is no mistaking 
the scholarship here confidently displayed. This is historical super- 
journalism, witty, knowledgeable, relevant. And sound? No man 
could check all these sharp, slashing judgements. Suffice it that 
Mr. Trevor-Roper’s expositions of his own researches (here usefully 
represented) have performed the function which he allots to a 
historical classic; they have provoked fierce and fruitful efforts to 
answer vital questions. 

The book is scholarly entertainment, the modern equivalent, 
perhaps, of that outmoded form of literature, the table talk of a 
distinguished man. It is not in itself a serious contribution to 
learning ; but it offers clues to the inquisitive and stimulus to the 
dormant. Moreover, for all the rapier-play and occasional hint of 
irresponsibility, those interested in Western thought and society 
neglect Mr. Trevor-Roper’s lively performances at their peril. 


F. L. W. WOOD 


THE AUSTRIAN ODYSSEY by GorDON SHEPHERD. Macmillan, 1957. 
302 pages. 


Mr. SHEPHERD’s BOOK is a competent piece of journalism, with virtues 
and the defects of the genre. On the one hand, he possesses an 
enquiring mind, and has established contacts with many past and 
present Austrian politicians: on the other he lacks any real historical 
perspective on Austrian history. The consequences are very evident 
in his work. 

The section on Austrian history, especially since 1866, need not be 
taken very seriously : it says nothing new or very perceptive, and at 
times obscures as much as it illuminates. There may be such a thing 
as national character or spirit, but it is extremely dangerous to use it 
to interpret the history of past centuries; or even the present. 
On contemporary Austria, Mr. Shepherd is much better and, indeed, 
on Austrian resistance movements, original. His apparent emotional 
involvement with Austria helps him here, as it hinders him in the rest 


of the book. 
FRANCIS WEST 


11 
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CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION IN BRITAIN by W. J. M. MACKENZIE and 
J. W. Grove. Longmans, 1957. 487 pages. 


THE ORGANISATION OF BRITISH CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 1914-1956; a 
SURVEY BY A STUDY GROUP OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION edited by D. N. CHEsTER written by F. M. G. 
Wittson. George Allen and Unwin, 1957. 457 pages. 


Ir 1s suRPRISING that the British have given us so few general accounts 
of their central administration. After all, there is evidence for Wallas’s 
view that ‘the creation of this Service was the one great political 
invention in nineteenth-century England’, and one would have 
expected more exhaustive works before this. 

Happily the gap is filled by these two books. Both are comprehen- 
sive studies of the civil service, and each rather neatly complements 
the other. Professor Mackenzie and Mr. Grove set out to “explain the 
work of the great central departments of British government and of 
various organs of administration which are directly subordinate to 
them’. The Study Group of the Royal Institute of Public Administra- 
tion offer us an analysis of the “ changes which have taken place in the 
broad organisation of central government in Britain between the 
outbreak of the First World War in August 1914 and the end of 1956’. 
The first book tells us what central administration in Britain is and the 
second tells us how it got that way. One almost suspects collaboration 
between the authors. 

In any case the timing is opportune, and both books deal with their 
somewhat sprawling subject very well indeed, although as both are 
devoted entirely to exposition the clean air of controversy rarely 
freshens the pages. 

The interesting thing which both reveal is the success of British 
organisations in adapting to the needs of a changing society. There is 
no doubt that British political, social and economic development has 
demanded from the civil service attitudes fundamentally different from 
those of the nineteenth century. Two wars, three Labour governments 
and a welfare ethos have combined to drive the civil service into the 
role of trustee for the general welfare of the community. Yet Laski’s 
gloomy prediction that the creaky organisation and outmoded social 
basis of the civil service might obstruct progress, have been largely 
disproved. The flexibility of the department and the adaptability of 
the civil servant have been at least adequate, and at best triumphant, 
in providing a democratic but effective administrative solution to the 


problems of the managerial state. The new wine has not soured in the 
old bottles. 
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It is interesting to look for reasons for this important fact in these 
two books. They are, of course, manifold, but surely the genius of the 
system lies fundamentally in the structure of the department and its 
traditional relations with the politician. One cannot easily sustain a 
charge of special pleading against the authors, yet both in the event 
justify the department. Those who look to the evolution of new 
administrative forms for public enterprise would do well to consult 
the evidence presented here. 

The essence of the system is that there is a fixed point in the 
Parkinsonian process of continuous creation. Administratively Treasury 
is the sun, and in the management of the service it is here, say 
Mackenzie and Grove, that the ‘focus of decision lies’. The pre- 
eminence of the Treasury has its drawbacks of frustration, of parsimony 
and so on, but it does provide the firmness of decision and that 
pervasive influence which leads to unity of basic attitude. It is odd 
that despite an infinitely more complicated society and much greater 
diversity of problems, one gets the impression from both books that 
the British central administration is fired with a far greater sense of 
common purpose than the New Zealand public service. 

This is preserved also by the doninant influence of an intellectual 
élite. Mackenzie and Grove hold that ‘it is certainly not true that the 
general tone of the Administrative Class is set by the political and 
intellectual society of the Pall Mall Clubs’. This may be so, but the 
ghost of Trevelyan still walks. Will the characteristic administrative 
blend of versatility with stable social and intellectual values be 
preserved if and when the tide of egalitarianism submerges the old 
system of recruitment ? No one can answer this as yet. In any case 
the old values are showing remarkable tenacity in the face of 
considerable pressure. 

The record of change and growth compiled in the excellently 
arranged R.I.P.A. book illustrates this stability of basic concepts in 
British administration. The number of non-industrial civil servants 
has grown rapidly between 1914 and 1956, and in that time there has 
been continual amendment to, enlargement of and innovations in the 
machinery of government. The book covers them all, the birth pangs 
and the death agonies, the ministerial pride and the departmental 
prejudice. 

The book confirms that administrative change which normally 
follows or anticipates political change will not obey any ‘simple or 
single formula by whose application all the problems of administrative 
arrangement can be solved’. The diversity of influence and the 
rapidity of change make any rigid organisational principle not only 
unlikely but also highly undesirable. One must allow for the rocket- 
like progress of a Ministry of Munitions which fizzles out as its 


political and administrative imperatives vanish, as well as the slow 
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clanking of the Ministry of Transport towards functional homogeneity. 
Within limits it is best to let the experts, the politicians and the civil 
servants solve their organisational problems as they arise. 

Both of these books are scholarly and thorough. They both fill an 
undoubted need. To use the proper cliché, they are mines of 
information to any student of politics or administration. We must not 
complain if the air in the mines tends to be a little slow moving and 
the work at the face arduous. 

J. L. ROBERTS 


RUSSIAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS by D. J. R. Scorr. George Allen and 
Unwin, London, 1958. 250 pages, plus bibl. and index. 


THE ESSENCE OF POLITICS is process. Structure is important only to 
the extent that it influences, and is influenced by, process. The student 
with a previous understanding of the dynamics of Soviet society will 
refer gratefully to Dr. Scott’s volume for detail on such points as 
administrative areas, departmental organisation, and agencies of 
control. (The work takes account of last year’s changes in industrial 
organisation, but already requires revision to cover this year’s changes 
in agriculture.) Without such a background, however, one may well 
fail to see the procedural wood for the structural trees. This is a 
useful handbook, not a standard textbook. 

R.H.B. 


THE ROOTS OF AMERICAN COMMUNISM by THEODORE Draper. Viking 
Press, New York, 1957. 895 pages, plus notes and index. 


Two SPECIAL PROBLEMS confront the historian of American Com- 
munism. One is the problem of fairness: not merely must the 
Communist and anti-Communist of the Lenin period be appraised in 
the light of the circumstances then existing rather than of the cold war, 
but each of the several factions in and around the Party must be 
treated with similar understanding. The other is the difficulty of 
perspective — to attract the reader’s interest without overplaying the 
subject’s importance. Mr. Draper, triumphing over these difficulties, 
has written a masterpiece. His subsequent volume, on the history of 
the Party in the Stalin period, will be keenly awaited. 


R.H.B. 
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